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To the Professor of Literature: 


In the opinion of many of America’s most successful teachers the very best 
text-books on English and American literature now in use were written by a 


VIRGINIA author. They are: 


METCALF’S 
American Literature 


METCALF’S 


English Literature 


By JOHN CALVIN METCALF, Litt. D. 
Professor of English in Richmond College and Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Virginia 


Summer School 


A fuller treatment of Southern writers is to be found 
in Metcalf’s American Literature than in similar texts 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your booklet containing specimen 
pages from Metcalf’s American Literature and Met 


calf’s English Literature, also the Book of Opinions. 


NID. a5 hia roped rake care one aod eigenen 





B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Entered at the Post Office at Richmond, Va., as Second-Class Matter.) 
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Editorial 


Pencilgrams 


tter start off with a “clean-up” day. 


our school going to run you, or are you 
to run your school? 


ld fear is a sad weapon for discipline. Bar- 
ns knew nothing worse. 


\w about your opening exercises? Are they 
resh and cheery as flowers, or are they as 
n and dreary as chain gangs? 

JouRNAL would call particular attention 
e article in this issue on the Junior High 
iol. Read it carefully, and let us know your 


on. 


‘member that you are a vital part of the 
hers’ Institute. “Don’t be a clam.” Take 
in the debates and help to make the affair 


nd go along practical lines. 


Dr. W. M. Forest, professor of Biblical litera- 
ture at the University, discusses very briefly and 
succinctly the new Bible courses prepared for 
the public schools. The Virginia scheme em- 
bodies the best features of the Dakota plan, 
and seems to be the most practical one yet 


evolved. ; a 


Stevenson prays for “a morning face.” It’s a 
pretty hard achievement at times—especially if 
the morning is raw and the face of the cook is 
sour! Well, we don’t ask the impossible, but 
even in dire cases doesn’t Shakespeare say some- 
thing about “assuming a virtue if you have it 
not’? 


As soon as the machinery of the graded and 
high schools gets to running smoothly, we trust 
the germs of two excellent organizations are 
going to begin to sprout—the Boy Scouts, and 
the Camp Fire Girls. These orders will put life 
and snap in your schools and communities, and 
will teach the boys and girls something of vital 


red blood interest. 
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A WORD TO TRUSTEES 


Tur JOURNAL hopes that the local trustee in 
rural communities will give a pliant ear and a 
helping hand to the new teacher. She will doubt- 
less appeal to him for some things beyond the 
reach of the school purse, but even then his re- 
should be 


courteous note of explanation. 


fusal accompanied by a prompt and 


It is just as well 
to remember the fact that she 1s a woman, alone 


In a strange country, and that her requests are 


made far more for the benefit of the local chil- 


dren than for her own personal benefit. She is 
helpless to supply the deficiencies herself, she 1s 
earning a small salary, and she usually has a 
tough job within her own school room. 


all for the general welfare of 


For these 
reasons, and above 
the school, the trustee should go the very limit of 
the official purse in supplying her necessary needs. 
Nor should the re be needless delay nl render- 


ing this vital service. Here is where the patience 


of the teacher is sorely and often unnecessarily 
tried. .\ pane of glass is out, the axe 1s missing, 
the sto needs a new pipe, the wood-pile Is 
empty or the roof is leaking. Complaint is made. 
Days elapse and no reply is received. The trustee 
is doubtless trying to find a man to remedy the 


trouble. but the teacher doesn’t know this, and 


naturally imagines that her request has gone un- 
she and the children suffer in 


heeded \leantimye 


suspense and the general order of the school 1 
A prompt note from the trustee would 
Sometimes the remedy 


disturbed. 
relieve much irritation. 
would rest in the teacher’s hands if he would 
only give her authority to employ the services of 
a local man. 


The session has begun and the crisp Octobe: 
The fuel question will 


days are just ahead of us. 
Tre JOURNAL earnestly 


soon be a “burning one.”’ 
and urgently beseeches the trustees to see that it 
is properly adjusted for the rural schools. Ther: 


should be no chance or haphazard about thx 
There should be no loose arrangement 


There should be no 


matter. 
as to who is to supply it. 
Himsy understanding as to who is to cut it wy 
and house it. The whole matter should be placed 
on a square business basis, and kept there. It 
affects vitally the health and comfort of th 
pupils and teacher alike, and hence is too serious 
a matter to be trifled with. 


Tire JOURNAL knows only too well that mone’ 
is often short with school boards, and that fa: 
flung business arrangements are frequently dif 
ficult to make, yet it urges that corners be cut 
elsewhere than in the direction of fuel and that 
insistent efforts be made at all times to insur 


its prompt delivery. 


WHEN THE SUPERINTENDENT COMES 


Hle isn’t an ogre Ile isn’t a spy. He isn’t an 
He hasn’t come to catch you unprepared 


He 1s not 


enemy. 
and to make the most of his findings. 
ip fellow, who wants to establish his import- 
Qn the contrary, 


a che; 
ance by discovering your faults. 
ind his all-controlling purpose 


is one of helpfulness. If you will only realize this 


he is vour friend, < 


fact and act upon it, the “situation” will be re- 


lieved of many disconcerting features. 

\ few simple rules will be of mutual benefit. 
Don’t be “rattled” when he enters. Your con- 
fusion will spread to the children and will inocu- 
late them with the fatal influenza of “know-noth- 
ing-ism.”” If you are hearing a class when he 
enters pause long enough to greet him, give him 


“Shall | continue?” If he agrees 


a seat and ask: 


and he certainly will—the lesson should Ix 
taken up just where the interruption occurred 
and carried through in a perfectly natural mat 
ner. The superintendent wants to see your schoo! 
He doesn’t want an extra flounce « 
He doesn’t want a suspicion of dres 


He wants a clear vision of your ever 


just as it Is. 
furbelow. 
parade. 

day routine, in order that he may render hel 
ful assistance through correct judgment. Ther: 
fore be perfectly honest and sincere with hin 
Don’t gloss over faults and don’t magnify virtue 
Give him your average best and worst, and rest 
Then, and then only, can | 


your case there. 
The desire | 


diagnose your situation helpfully. 
make a “good impression” is perfectly natural, yt 
this desire should never cause you to overstep tl! 
In the short at 


bounds of complete honesty. 
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alth of the teachers of the State. 


ves, umbrellas and waterproofs? 


reless as to the ventilation question ? 


il as the big questions of hygiene? 
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long run you will gain most by scrupulous 
lity with him. Remember, he has some pene- 
tion and very much consideration. 
temember also that his visit is a business one 
that his time is valuable. Help him to gain 
see as much of vital concern as possible. 
waste time over trivialities and personal 
irs. Don’t bore him with long accounts of 
school room’s deficiencies. Point out the 
ntial needs briefly and make an earnest re- 
st for their supply. Don’t “star” one or two 
eht pupils or a single class, and don’t urge him 
‘address the pupils.” If he has time and in- 


tion to do the latter, a single invitation will 


be sufficient. 
of “tests,” do your best to defer them till the next 


lf his visit should fall upon a day 


day. Don’t give him a suspicion that you are 
trying to use them or that you want to use them 
to prevent his inspection of regular class room 
work. 

For the rest but little. The deference due his 
official position, and the courtesy due a business 
guest will come naturally. Neither should be dis- 
turbed by the exhibition of faults and deficiencies 
on his part. The latter, when they exist are best 
reserved for private consideration. Assuredly 
the teacher’s duty ends short of their public ex- 


ploitation. 


A VITAL ASSET 


ik JOURNAL is earnestly solicitous for the 
It feels that 
subject is more important for their individual 
fare and for the school system at large. Yet 

general way the health of the teacher is 


hordinated to many less valuable things and 


en to adverse conditions, which are trivial in 


ture and easily controllable. 
‘or instance how many teachers “gulp” down 


r breakfast for fear of being late for school ? 


\v many sit in damp clothes for hours from 
cer disregard of such simple things as over- 


How many 


‘ier in poorly heated school houses, or “catch 


is” from broken window panes and ill-fitting 


and door frames? How many fail to take 
per exercise, and how many are flagrantly 
These 
just a few simple questions; others will sug- 
t themselves from experience. 

a large way we safeguard our health to 
e extent, but does our schedule of care con- 
ie all the time and does it include the little as 
Are we 


tchful enough of the “little foxes” of careless- 


and indiscretion? Do we treat our bodies 
echanicians treat costly and delicate pieces 
achinery? Do we not pay heavy tribute in 
ve fees and in bad running? Do we not fre- 
tly charge many evils to overwork and con 
ent nerve strain, when in fact these troubles 
merely accentuated, if not actually produced, 


auses clean outside of the school-room 


tine! 


THE JouRNAL firmly believes that the vast 
majority of teachers who complain of “feeling 
badly,” and of being “worn out” after the day’s 
work, must find reasons therefor in some other 
sphere than the actual amount of class room hard- 
ship endured. The tentacles of cause are far- 
reaching, and not infrequently have their begin- 
ning in obscure and apparently negligible quarters. 
That is a woefully bad school where the class 
room work alone is sufficient to wreck nerves and 
body, or even to cause the debility and fatigue 


from which so many, many teachers suffer. 
However we may differ as to questions of 
cause and effect, the central fact remains that the 
general health of teachers is not good. In con- 
sequence they suffer in body, mind and efficiency. 
THE JOURNAL simply urges this point: Let them 
guard their health at every point and at all times 
as a vital asset—as something that means success 
or failure for them and in a professional sense 
for those under them. No earthly cause is worth 
its sacrifice ; no earthly demand should impair its 
efficiency. The basis of good health is founded on 
simple rules. Their practice costs nothing 
Simple food, 


fresh air and mod 


Summed up they are just these: 
well chewed; regular habits ; 
erate exercise. To achieve these one must cut out 
the “little foxes’ of carelessness—the ill-venti 
lated sleeping room and school room, the haste 
that causes racked nerves and improperly chewed 
food, the chill of damp clothes and shoes, and the 


languor that comes from lack of exercise. 
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News Notes from Headquarters 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT STEARNES SHOWS HOW 
r'WO WEEKS WORK CAN BE DONE IN ON] 
The week beginning August 14th offered an 


unusual opportunity to make one count for two, 
if traveling at night may be considered a day’s 
work for the man who does not sleep well on a 
Pullman cat 
and yet Superintendent Stearnes had important 
engagements in Surry, Montgomery and Loudoun 
counties 


mond, leavit 


\ccordingly, he spent Monday in Rich- 
M. for Clare 


Monday might he spoke at 


g¢ the city at 3:00 I. 


mont via Waverly 
Claremont in reference to a bond issue which Car- 


ried on .\ugust 22nd. Leaving Claremont at mid- 
night on the good ship Brandon, he was ready for 


office work at 8:00 o'clock on Tuesday. 


Wedn sday left 


Demonstration Agents on Thursday 


night he for Blacksburg to 
address the 
and to confer with Professor Thomas Jesse Jones, 
the new director of the demonstration work. 
Superintendent Stearnes regards this as one of his 
best day’s work in many months, and believes that 
it presages a close and fruitful correlation of ef- 
fort between the demonstration agents and the 
school teachers, which will bring us many steps 
toward the good day when the rural school shall 
effectively and tangibly minister to the needs of 
the farm, the farmer and the farmer’s wife. 

Superintendent Stearnes returned from Blacks- 
burg on the night train and was ready for office 
work on Friday morning. That afternoon he left 
for Loudoun county to meet the citizens in a sec- 
ond get-together-meeting for the sake of the chil- 
dren in and around Purcellville. 

Saturday night he spent in another Pullman 
and in all probability did not go to church on 
Sunday morning. 

I have mentioned this week’s experiences as 
they touched the life of the head of the office 
because they illustrate in a typical way how the 
State Inspector frequently makes one day count 
Of course, he cannot do this day after 


for two. 
day, but such an experience happens quite fre- 





\luch office work seemed necessary, 


quently to “those gentlemen who have such at 
easy time in Richmond.” 
last week of 


addressed 


August the State 
large 


During the 
Superintendent audiences at 
farmer and community meetings at Old West 
Point Church, in King William ; Quinton, in New 
Kent; and Holdcroft, in Charles City. 


Judge Claggett B. Jones, Professor John R 
Hutcheson, Superintendent A. C. Cooper, Miss 
Herbert I. Lewis, C. L 
Yancey, George H. Bowles, D. R. 
and C. 
at one or more of these interesting meetings with 


Higgins and Messrs. 
Blankenship 


KB. Scott were among the fellow-speakers 


the all-day session and the picnic dinner. 


August 30th found the Superintendent on 
boat out of Baltimore, for a trip to the delightful 
division and the hospitable home of Superin 
tendent F. W. Lewis. Two fine four-room house: 
with auditoriums are building in Northumberland 
county, and the meeting at Burgess Store was 
in the interest of a better school at that point 
The Superintendent can never forget the cour 
tesies and hospitality extended by Mr. and Mrs 
Downing, of Northumberland County. 

The State Superintendent spoke of Northum 
berland as his ninety-fifth county meeting, mean 
ing thereby that he had already performed som 
definite educational duty in ninety-four other Vir 
ginia counties, and he enlarged his record on th 
following Monday (September 4th) by an addres 
at King George, his ninety-sixth county, and o1 
September 13th by appearing at Elpis Church 
in Goochland county, number ninety-seven o1 
his rosary, to consider the consolidation of com 
munities lying in Goochland, Hanover and Louisa 


Professor A. B. Chandler, of Fredericksburg 
was with the Superintendent at King George an 
Superintendents West and Dickinson and Demon 
strator Quisenberry were his fellow-speakers a 
Elpis Church. 

On September 14th Mr. Stearnes talked to th 
teachers of Henrico county on Promotion in th 
Grades, and on the 15th and 16th of Septembe 
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vas on his native heath, “the great old county 
ulaski,” taking part in many. of the discus- 
s of a meeting whose absorbing interest can 
ell imagined when it is known that Superin- 
lent Darst was at his best as presiding officer 
S1 out of 85 teachers were present. 


lention of the Superintendent’s visit to Orange 
nty on September 12th appears in another 


e and connection. 


CRETARY CHESTERMAN SOON TO BE BACK AT 


HIS DESK 


ecretary Evan R. Chesterman is greatly im- 
ved in health and is expected back in his office 
re the middle of October. Mr. Chesterman 
several weeks in Rockbridge county, but 


nv at his home in Richmond. 


NORFOLK, HENRICO AND FAUQUIER 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


he writer of these notes had the pleasure of 
interesting and enthusiastic in- 


ding 


very 
ites in the above counties. 

he Norfolk county gathering was held in the 
ith Norfolk High School, where a handsome 
ition of sixteen rooms is nearing completion. 
s school plant contains thirty-two class rooms, 
it is presumed that the next step will be the 
exation of South Norfolk by Norfolk city 


per. Norfolk county introduces ‘this’ séssion ° 


lical inspection. A visiting nurse will be em- 
ved in each district, and a trainéd healih of- 
will be in charge of the work. Superin- 
lent Foreman is greatly interested in the 
dardization of one and two-room schools. 


he Henrico Institute was held September 

and 14th in the court room at the county 
rt house. A feature of the meeting was a 
ning club exhibit and addresses on all types 
‘lub work. Mr. Talcott spoke on poultry 
s, while Misses Silvia Slocum and Belle Burke 
le short talks on the importance of girls 


Co nestic science clubs. A number of the canning 
cl) girls were present, three of whom made ex- 


nt short talks on practical phases of their 





oa] 
ws 


clubs’ activities. Things are humming in Henrico. 
A bond issue for $35,000.00 has just been voted 
in one of the districts. 

The Fauquier teachers met in Warrenton Sep- 
tember 14th and 15th with practically all the teach- 
ers and many trustees present. Great interest was 
manifested in the standard school movement and 
Superintendent Smith is confident that Fauquier 
will have a large number of standard schools be- 
fore the present session closes. The feature of 
this institute was the strong address made by 
Superintendent Smith to his teachers on several 
matters relating to school efficiency. [specially 
emphatic was he in speaking of the necessity for 
teachers to see that their schools are sanitary. 
He stated that he would order closed any school 
he found to be without two sanitary outbuildings. 


REVISING THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUD) 

Inspector W. W. Edwards has just completed 
the work of revising the high school course of 
study. 
in the hands of the printer, and copies will be 
available by November Ist. 


This much improved publication is now 


It is extremely regretted that the supply of this 


course of study is exhausted. Five thousand 
copies were printed last year, and it was thought 
that the edition would last at least two sessions. 
On August 15th of this year we had on hand 


about 500 copies, which we thought would last 


‘hatil January 1, 1917. 


- Besides doing this very important work, Mr. 
Edwards nas visited a number of localities the 
past month in the interest of improved school 
conditions. He visited two counties to help se- 
cure a raise in the school levy. 

The high school report for 1915-’16 is now 
ready for distribution. 


IMPORTANT BULLETINS SOON TO BE ISSUED 

The department has in course of publication 
two much needed bulletins—Special Day Pro- 
grams and Play and Recreation in Country 
Schools. 
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Inspector Lincoln, assisted by Messrs. J. H. 
Montgomery and Muss J Douglas Wright, of the 
(Co-operative [Education .\ssociation, has gathered 
together a mass of interesting and valuable mate- 
rial for the Special Day Bulletin. 

lhe most popular bulletin ever issued by the 
department, was Play and Games for Country 
Schools. This pamphlet was prepared by Mr. T. 
Ss. Settle, now associated with the Playgrounds 
The 


\ssociation of America. 


and Recreation 
supply was soon exhausted, and during the past 
two years there have been scores of requests for 
this publication from every State in the Union. 

This pamphlet will soon be republished, and 
we are happy to announce that Mr. Settle will 
assist Inspector Lincoln in the work. 

We are hoping to have Mr. Settle spend the 
month of November in Virginia to carry on a 
play and recreation campaign 


r CERTIFICATES 


STILL GRINDING Ol 


Mr. Ie. E. Worrell still has all the machinery of 
the Certification Department well oiled and going 
at top-notch speed. [Every once in a while some 
dissatishied person throws a tin can or brick bat 
into the hopper, which occasions a temporary 
dislocation of one of the delicate parts of this 
but Mr. Worrell the 
with the result that out comes first 


machine, soon extricates 


obstruction 
grade quality and also the seconds. 
Inspector Worrell has just returned from a 
very pleasant trip to his native county of Carrell, 


where he inspected Hillsville, Woodlawn, Calax 


and a number of other 


schools in Carvoll and ad- 
joining counties 


We shall give 


some of the details of his trip 


in the next issue. 
GREAT PROGRESS IN COLORED SCHOOLS 
Inspector \. D. Wright is not in the office as 
these notes are being w ritten. But the work of 


the colored schools, under his wise and energetic 
The number of 


lirection, 18 ore atl prospering. 

colored supervising teachers is larger this vear 

han ever before, and colored school patrons are 

ereath terested in longer terms and _ better 
] eaelsiter 
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A Mountain School 


In September, 1915, | found myself in a one 
room rural school in the mountains where the 
children Mother 


rhymes, and most of them had never seen a maga- 


knew no. stories, no Goose 


zine. | said to myself, “Mine is a wonderful 


opportunity, ” and so it proved. 


| got from home a collection of magazines, new 
and old. The Ladies’ Home Journal, The De 
lineator, St. Nicholas, McCall's and The Norma 
Instructor and Primary Plans, found a place on 
table. I hunted up my Mother 
I bought new story books, tales by 


our reading 
Goose books. 
Grimm, :\ndersen, etc. I ordered a number oi 
the five-cent classics and a collection of Perry 
pictures. With these, a book of Bible stories, and 
our text-books, we began one of the most wonder 


ful years in my life-time. 


| read stories; I told stories; the children told 


the stories to me; we dramatized our stories. At 
this very minute a little brown-eyed boy has just 
come up to me with, “Please read me this story, 


and can’t we play the Tar Baby ?” 


For busy work I let the primary pupils colo: 
pictures in the magazines, or mark the familiar 
words, or even look at the pictures. I teach them 
Mother Goose rhymes. They learn the new words 
and make Mother Goose borders. The little chi! 
carbon paper and make the pictures 
and Prima) 


dren use 


giver in the. Normal Instructor 


‘Plans. Ve larger pupils draw them. 


pom | ‘ . . 
[he Perry pictures are used by all the pupil 
Some write words suggested by the pictures: 


some write sentences; some write stories about 


the pictures. 

If in the midst of the day’s work the childr 
seem tired or uninterested, we stop a while ai 
a little girl sings one of those old ballads hea 
mountains of Virginia, or | 


so often in the 


learn a new game, or somebody tells a stor 


hus for a whole year | have kept a crowd 
and 


interested happy.—o 


Normal 


children busy, 


Virginia, in /nstructor 


Plans. 


V/artin, 


Primar)\ 


el Ts A 


hein 
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The Physical Welfare of the Child 
and the Teacher’ 


(From Rural Standpoint) 





By ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M. D. 





intimate experience of five years with rural 
ols and rural teachers of the South, and a 

personal acquaintance with the physical 
s of the children of Virginia, has persuaded 
hat too much emphasis cannot be placed by 
ol authorities on the physical aspect of the 

when he first enters school. 

m equally sure that for a long time to come 
ical medical inspection for rural schools, in 
And 


physical inspection and correction must be 


‘omprehensive sense, 1s impracticable. 


if the generation now entering school is to 
ess defective than the one just preceding it 
roven to be. 
only functionary at hand capable of being 
ed for the The 


er must therefore inspect. 


this service 1s teacher. 
teachers satisfactorily inspect children for 
ical deficiencies ? Will teachers do this thing 
of the thousand and one other duties that 
devolve—are questions which immediately 
for answer. 

1 afraid that without a clear appreciation of 
underlying philosophy of their calling and 
remendous social significance, they will not. 
uld, however, like to show its perfect feasi- 

in the hope that imperatively necessary 

may not remain too long undone. 

end of true education as I conceive it is 
cach people to live together happily in co- 


tive usefulness. Whatever hinders the 
ing out of this program should find an 
in the teacher who is “on the job,” for 


or defective people are self-centered people, 
therefore cannot be happy, co-operative nor 


lly useful. 


“Contagious Diseases 


Read before the Section on 
Teacher” of the American School Hygiene As- 
New York City, July, 1916. 





THE CHILD 


The up-to-date teacher knows well enough that 
the child is not simply a white page upon which 
to inscribe accumulated knowledge. He is a 
living, breathing, squirming animal, functioning 
according to nature, yet in an unnatural environ- 
ment, and the first task must be to mitigate that 
unnaturalness as far as the limitations of our 
present school construction makes possible. 

This involves attention to heating, ventilation, 
proper seat adjustment, pure water properly 
served, and sanitary disposal of body wastes. 
The esthetic side will also receive such considera- 
tion as the culture of the teacher permits, for 
inevitably the home training and environment of 
the teacher will be reflected in the school where 
the teacher and child live for so long. However, 
the colleges and normal schools give specific in- 
struction in these matters and | am spared the 
necessity of going into detail about them now. 
The initial physical condition of that child is quite 
another thing and one about which, from the 
angle of the teacher’s duty, too little has been 
said. 

The emphasis in school inspection has long 
been laid on the control of contagious diseases in 
school. This necessarily falls within the peculiar 
province of the physician. Diagnosis of defects 
and the correction of them, now the largest part of 
a school inspector’s work, are also in the doctor’s 
special domain, he, therefore, has been looked 
upon, naturally, as the only one competent to deal 
with the situation. This is by no means true, 
though the doctor’s training best qualifies him for 
the task. A well trained school nurse for coun 
try work is much more effective and the teacher 
may with ease learn how. 

We must not forget that where schools are 
most needy, and in the aggregate school children 
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are most plentiful, doctors are searcest, and 


wherever they are, they are expensive. 
In the South we haven't the money to do the 
things we have already undertaken in the educa- 
tional field, and until we can house our school 
children properly and give at least an _ eight 
months school term to them, medical inspectors at 
We must 


and for the time being 


current rates are out of the question. 
look elsewhere for reli fF 


depend upon the teacher 


rEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY 


What are 
important that the 


the considerations that make it so 
already burdened teacher 
should take up school inspection ? 

\ll teachers recognize their responsibility for 
the impressions they create on the child’s mental 
machinery. Inspection of the children by them 
means that they are now to give specific thought 
to the body which houses that mechanism, in the 
interest of present efficiency and a_ successful 
future outcome of their etforts. 

The brain of the child unfortunately does not 
dominate the body. The teacher’s main work 
has always been an attempt to put the brain in 
command. For a long time, however, the body 
will dominate the brain and due allowance must 
be made accordingly. The animal functions have 
sway. He is growing, therefore moving and rest- 
less in obedience to the natural law of his being. 
It would be a calamity to him to keep him abso- 
still. He 


moment of his advent 


lutely is breathing and as from the 
into life when the first 
breath was expelled with a cry, the healthy young- 
ster must yell. Suppression of this tendency for 
anv length of time is hateful to growth. He sees, 
and the camera of the mind is photographing 
naturally the things that are before him. He 
hears, and his mind is registering new impres- 
sions every minute. He eats, when he can, and 
when he cannot he is more or less hungry and 
food to his growth. 


These functions are automatic and if there were 


clamorous for necessary 
but little brain they still would work. 

These bodily demands, over-emphasized by 
physical defects of all kinds, thrust themselves to 
the front in every moment of the day’s work of 
The 


the teacher, and add heavily to its burden. 
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average teacher has said in effect hitherto: “I an 
no doctor, I an: not the child’s parent, I take th 
child as I find him and do the best I can to give 
him a little more knowledge. I refuse to give at 
tention to the merely animal side of those unde 
Mine is a spiritual task.” Yea 
Have not the 


my charge. 
verily! But look at the output. 
great crowds of half-taught and inefficient mer 
to be seen everywhere, some relation to the ap 
palling statistics of defectiveness among country 
children furnished by the Virginia Board of 
Health inspectors? A spiritual shop with such a 


scrap-heap may need overhauling. 


SOMETHING WRONG 


It is an axiom in medicine that when an organ 
of the body proclaims its presence, something 
is wrong. A man is not conscious of his ey 
until he gets a cinder in it. 
are functioning smoothly and whose minds ar: 


Pupils whose bodie 


therefore for the moment not preoccupied, take 1 
with avidity the lessons taught. This is efficiency 
But what about the others? The bodies of th 
majority (I speak for the great mass of rur: 
children of the working 
Many of them are weak in body, man 


country) are not 
smoothly : 
cannot breathe properly, many cannot see nor hea 
well, many more are disturbed by faulty digestio 
which keeps their minds on their stomachs eve: 
more than is natural. 

The attempt to teach these sub-normal chi! 
dren must, in the nature of things, be more « 
less of a failure. The dullards, the weakling 
and the defective pupils have always taken mo: 
of the teacher’s time and strength and gray mat 
ter, and the poor dominie apparently thinks th. 
there is no “balm in Gilead” for this state « 
affairs, always hitherto inseparable from the ot- 
fice of teaching. The whole burden will never | 


lifted entirely, but there is no occasion for it to 


be measured in tons instead of pounds. T] 
weight borne by the teacher too ought in equit 
to cause a consequent lightening of the burden « 
the child. Is the dullard, or weakling, or the d 
fective happier by reason of the teacher’s travai 
It is usually the other way about. Drudgery a1 
unhappiness are the portion of both. It shou 


not be so. I most fervently believe they will n 
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the teachers themselves will do what they 
vards finding out the physical basis for 
irdness and incorrigibility. 

teacher may, with perfect ease and pro- 
most of the existing defects 
This is not forbidden ground 


discover 
the pupils. 
educator, it is but beginning at the begin- 
Determining the main features of child 
no occult matter. If a little brother or 


as out of sorts, a doctor would not be 


ary to enable one to determine that some- 


C 


was wrong. Let the teacher with simple 
sense observe and report upon the child 


-ted to the school and its influences. 


LEARN PHYSICAL CONDITION 


n school opens let the teacher give a day, 
eed 


i 


be, two days to getting acquainted with 


hysical characteristics of the children. While 


the older children acts as recorder the 
one at a time, should come before the 
Note should be 


vhether he is breathing well, whether his 


r, sitting in a strong light. 


re noticeably decayed, whether he is pale 
id or peculiar in any respect, has he a 
is his nose running, has he running at the 
there any skin trouble, is there any swell- 
uit the neck. The testing of the eves and 
ith the Snellen’s chart and by a whisper at 
feet requiring a little more time may be 
squads of six or eight at a time, in a thirty 


period just before school, during the first 


ith breathing which usually indicates ade- 
ay be detected, if detect is the proper 
» describe so obvious a defect, by simply 
squarely at the child for a minute. 
ved teeth are not difficult to find either. 
ert is needed to discover pallor, feebleness, 
cough, eruptions and swellings. 
s of stupidity, nervousness and other per- 
peculiarities may be recorded as time re- 
em). 
child’s record should be scrupulously kept 
black marks upon it removed as correc- 


icceeds notification to parents. This record, 


there is more than one room, should follow 


ld up through the grades. 


N 


wn 


The result of the inspection by the teacher, is 
not a diagnosis, it is merely a record of suspicions, 
which the parent is asked to get the family physi- 
cian’s judgment upon. The sensible teacher will 
get into diplomatic relations with the nearest 
physician, for his help on the records will go a 
long way towards perfecting them. His sym- 
pathetic co-operation is necessary for correction 


of defects anyway. 


VALUABLE WORK POSSIBLE 


The teacher’s inexpert observation will not find 
everything that is wrong, but if it is done with 
intelligence, it will result in the discovery in their 
incipiency of at least three-fourths of the handi- 
capping defects of childhood—a work well worth 
while, and the time spent at it, whether one day 
or two weeks is justified by every educational and 
health standard. It is expected that the teacher 
will establish sufficiently close and sympathetic 
relations with school patrons as to be able to talk 
over with them the significance of the defects 
found and to materially influence the correction 
of them. In the work of controlling communica- 
ble diseases in the school, the teacher as at pres- 
ent trained, may be excused from not recognizing 
the beginning symptoms or troubles which often 
however, there is no excuse for 

Soard of Health rules as they 


puzzle doctors 

not knowing the 
apply to schools and school children, and_ be- 
coming informed about the signs of the now 


common diseases of childhood, such as scarlet 
fever, measles, mumps, whooping cough and 
chicken pox. The State Board of Health fur- 


nishes free pamphlets on these matters and they 
should be freely consulted by the teacher. 

If the teacher knows by close inspection what 
each pupil is normally, a departure from that 
normal ought to be observed quickly when the 
children first enter the school room in the morn- 
ing. It would be the part of wisdom for the 
teacher to stand at the door and as they slowly pass 
observe them. If there are any that do not seem 
normal let them be kept to themselves for closer 
observation, and if need be, sent home. A bright 
child suddenly becomes dull and languid, a pale 
child appearing flushed, a smooth-skinned child 
with an eruption, a child with red eyes or a 
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swollen neck, a clear voiced youngster talking 
thickly and hoarse, all of these weather-vanes of 
trouble call simply for common-sense treatment. 
A sensible teacher will give the obviously well 
pupils the benefit of all doubts by taking no 
chance with the suspiciously abnormal ones. 

| am fully aware that for a doctor to admit 
even for an instant that a person without medical 
training can by any chance be trusted in these 
matters, he is walking on thin ice, “conniving at 
unscientific methods which may lead to dire con- 
sequences.” Dire consequences of previous neg- 
lect are already upon us. For in the schools of 
the vast open spaces of the country, the children 
in inordinate proportion are partially blind and 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
Prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. What 


Maintenance of 


the 
( pen to 


Do Toward 


Peace. 


Can 
Permanent 


Education 


Seniors in Normal Schools. 
> The influence of the United States in the 


Adoption of a Plan for Permanent Peace. Open 
to Seniors in Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 
five dollars will be given for the best essays in 
both sets. 


CONTEST CLOSES MARCH I, IQI7 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


I:ssays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length 
of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in typewriting, on one 
side only of paper, 8x 10 inches, with a margin 
of at least 1'4 inches. Manuscripts not easily 
legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay, which should be accompanied by a letter 
giving the writer’s name, school, and home ad- 
dress, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary, American School Peace League, 405 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass., not later than 
Essays should be mailed flat (not 


March I, 1917. 


rolled). 
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deaf, are pale and thin and weak from causes 
easily removable in early years. Some one must 
discover these things in time for parents will not 
Since, therefore, for years we will be unable to 
do what has hitherto been thought necessary to 
good school inspection, let the teacher face the 
responsibility squarely, throw scientific counsels 
of perfection to the wind, and do what may be 
done to release the rural child from the handicaps 
which bind the “weight of centuries” on his back 
Let them by the use of good sense and judgment 
“dig in” on the health problem upon which de- 
pends the physical standards of the future work- 


ers, fighters and statesmen of our land. 


The award of the prizes will be made at the 
annual meeting of the league in July, 1917. 

Information concerning literature on the sub- 
ject may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Ny wapbiaaitahane 


SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANTS IN LAST YEAR'S 
CONTEST 
SET 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


First Prize—Mrs. Nellie B. Moore, State Norma! 
School, Clarion, Pennsylvania. 

Second Prize—Miss Margaret Moore, State Nor 
mal School, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Third Prize—Miss Gladys Dew Burleson, State | 
Normal School, Johnson City, Tennessee 


RM ah Ds 9 a a a ae a Sei th ma 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SET 


First Prize—Miss Margaret FE. Buell, Santa Pat 
Union High School, Santa Paula, Calt- 
fornia. 

Second Prize—Miss Eleanor H. Hinman, Hig! 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Third Prize—Miss Gladys E. 
School, Napa, California. . 

In addition to the cash prizes, Doubleday ! age) 7 
and Company will send a copy of “War 

Waste,” by David Starr Jordan, to the three » 

cessful contestants and to the four receiving |\0"- 

orable mention in each set. 


Murphy, 


mem 
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Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 








: Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





he next of the series of articles on the History 

\rt is being postponed to give space for a few 

rds in regard to the plans made by the Art 
Club for the coming State Fair to be held in 
Richmond in October; and also to urge all inter- 
ested, especially those who can do so in person, 

confer with officers of the club either at the 
lul) house, 521 West Grace Street, or at the booth 
in the Administration Building at the State Fair, 
vith regard to the educational conference to meet 
here in November. 

Now that there is an Art Department of the 
\irginia State Teachers’ Association, certainly 
vith the combined efforts of this department, the 
\rt Club, and the many teachers interested in 
his subject, some plans should and can be made 
for giving art and the teaching of art at least a 
recognition during the conference. 

(he club house is open and its officers and 
members will be ready to arrange a time to dis- 
uss these plans, and from those who do not at- 

the fair, letters giving suggestions will be 
vreatly appreciated. 

Since it takes time to make decisions, and still 

re time to successfully carry them through, this 

ining should be begun at once, and it is hoped 

t every reader of THE JoURNAL will respond 

this appeal immediately. Especially is it hoped 
the Art Department of the State Teachers’ 
ciation will lend its voice in these discus- 
.and that it may be possible to give the teach- 

Virginia the help they have long needed in 
hase of their work during the meetings of 


lucational conference. 





The Art Club of Richmond, in accordance with 
a custom of several years’ standing, will hold an 
exhibit of the work of its students and reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings in the Administration 
Building at the State Fair in October. The 
teachers of the State are cordially invited to at- 
tend the Art Club booth and to register their 


names in the visitors’ book. 


The club is vitally interested in the growth of 
art education throughout the State and aims 
through the exhibit at the State Fair to show the 
close relation between art and life, especially the 
life of the school children of Virginia. The life of 
each child, whether city or country, is quite full 
of subject matter for the creation of works of 
art 

The originality and sincerity with which the 
junior students in the Art Club have depicted 
the big events of their little days will be of espe- 
interest to teachers 


cial of art in the public 


schools. 

In the exhibit of reproductions, selections will 
be made of works of art suitable for use in the 
school room. It is hoped through this department 
of the exhibit interest may be stimulated in the 
traveling exhibit arranged by the club for the 
schools of the State, and that an itinerary for this 
exhibit may be planned. 

Illustrated talks on art and architecture will 
be given at the fair by teachers in the school of 


the Art Club. 


NotrE.—Please do not fail to keep a complete file of 


the VirGinta JoURNAL for future reference 











personalit beyond detinition or analysis. Con- 
sequently it was universally believed that it 
ld be 


i 
| ossible, there 


Was 


not acquired OF, if the latter 


inborn and cor 


night be was no certain method of 


realizing the desirable end Recently, however, 
a few attempts have beet ade to solve “the riddle 
of personality.” The unravelling has just begun, 
but enough has been accomplished to point the 
way to more effective analyses 

1. The data I. L. Clapf 


e library of the University of Illinois 
LL. Clapp 


the ‘Personality of the Teacher.” 


a In tl 
is an unpublished study by F. 
on 
From replies sent by a hundred exper- 
ienced superintendents and principals, 
ten leading qualities regarded by them 

successful teacher 


as necessary to a 


were selected These are: 


I. Sympathy 6. Enthusiasm 

2. Personalappearance 7. Scholarship 

3. Address 8. Vitality 

4. Sincerity g. Fairness 

5. Optimism 10. Reserve or dignity 


This list is valuable not so much for its attempt 
to give a picture of an ideal personality as for its 
effort to break up what has been regarded as an 
indivisible psychic state of being. One finds in 
the list a significant absence of qualities that prop- 
erly are confined to character. For example, no 
mention is made of truthfulness, purity, unless 
the and reserve or 


includes former 


sincerity 
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Scales for Measuring Personality an ciency 
g P l d Effi 

ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia q 

he ter \ greatly interested some dignity the latter. It is likely, however, that sin 

vears ago to hear stockmen in Missouri discussing — cerity as here used refers rather to loyalty to con- 
the “personalities” of mules at county fairs.  victions of methods of teaching and of discipline j 
hose mi ound personality of mules an asset Plainly, character and personality are quite dif- 5 
ora | d discussed seriously the temper- ferent. To some extent they are mutually exclu. @ 
mental qu es of the animals they sought to sive. One may have a sterling character and lac! : 
sell o db They had analysed mule nature the charm or attracting power of personality ; 
into quite definite qualities and by the shape of | On the other hand, there are persons whose per : 
the nose, the slant of the forehead, the curvature — sonalities register highly, but who are quite lac! ; 
of the neck, ete., judged some of the qualities of | ing in qualities that make them noble characters. @ 

the animal Until recently it was believed that Character is purely an indivdual and _ privat 


group ot personal qualities. Personality, on th 


other hand, is social—it comprises those qualities 
by which we successfully assert ourselves towa1 
others or seek to become part of their circle of 
existence, 
hb. To overcome the idealism of the for 
going list, 1. ¢., it’s purely subjectiv: 
opinion of what ought to be include 
in the teacher’s personality, Mr. Clap 
asked 140 superintendents and pru 
cipals to list their six best teacher 
first in order of general teaching pet 
sonality (No. 1 best personality) and 
then to list teachers 
order of their sympathy and persona 
The result of this doubl 


these same 
appearance. 
checking was that the specific qualities 
used in judging teachers differed co 
siderably from that of the first table 
For convenience of comparison th 
two lists are here placed in paralle 


outline form. 





First List Second List 


- 1. Sympathy 1. Address 
2. Personal appearance 2. Personal appearan 
3. Address 3. Optimism 
4. Sincerity 4. Reserve 
5. Optimism 5. Enthusiasm 
6. Enthusiasm 6. Fairness 
7. Scholarship 7. Sincerity 
8. Vitality 8. Sympathy 
g. Fairness g. Vitality 
10. Reserve 10. Scholarship 
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it will be noted that practically every quality in 
first list has changed places in the second list, 
most striking changes being sympathy from 
to eighth place, scholarship from seventh 
tenth, reserve from tenth to fourth, address 
upying third place in the first list is raised to 
head of the second list. The second group 
jualities has been called an improvable series, 
these qualities are subject to refinement, 
er by training or by experience or by both. 
fuller signficance of this will be disctissed in 


ter articles. 


Ruediger and Strayer (The Qualities of 

rit in Teachers, Jour. of Educ. Psych., Vol. I, 
5, May, 1910, p. 272-278), included in their 
estigation of qualities of merit in teachers a 
gestive list, which is cited here simply to show 
ther mode of attack. Some of the conclu- 
ns of this study will be referred to in another 
nection. Their investigation did not espe- 
lly emphasize the teacher’s personality, but 
e phases of it were included as may be seen 


he tollowing: 
The teachers by grades, numbered consecu- 


The highest certificates, diploma, or degree held 
by each teacher. 
Experience in years. 
}. General teaching merit. 
Health. 
6. Personal appearance. 
7. Initiative or originality. 
8. Strength of personality. 
9. Teaching skill: method. 
10. Control or ability to keep order. 
11. Ability to carry out suggestions. 
\ccord between teacher and pupil. 
13. Progressive scholarship or studiousness. 
14. Social factor outside of school. 


3. The Elliot Scale. A more elaborate attempt 


io analyze the qualities of teachers was that made 


Professor E. C. Elliot, of Wisconsin. (Pub- 
hed by the Department of Public Instruction, 
The list of single qualities 


lows: 


I. Physical—12 points. 


1. General appearance. 
2. Health. 

3. Voice. 

4. Energy. 


Il. Moral—Native Efficiency—14 points. 
1. Self-control. 
2. Optimism—enthusiasm. 





3. Sympathy—tact. 

4. Industry—earnestness. 
5. Adaptability. 

6. Sense of humor. 

7. Judicial mindedness. 


III. Administrative—r1o points. 
1. Initiative. 
2. Promptness and accuracy. 
Executive capacity. 
Economy (time, property). 


wm & Ww 


Co-operation (associates and superiors) 


IV. Dynamic—24 points. 
1. Preparation. 

a. Intellectual capacity. 

b. Academic education. 

c. Professional training. 

2. Professional attitudes and interest. 

3. Human nature attitudes and interest 

(Appreciation of values—intellectual, social and 
moral in child life.) 

4. Instructional skill. 

a. Attention and interest of pupils. 

b. Formality vs. vitality of instruction. 

c. Motor vs. verbal methods. 

d. Application of the technic of teaching, 
organization and presentation of subject 
matter; the recitation as artistic product. 

e. Application of the technic of living; partici- 
pation and contribution of pupils; the 
recitation as a democratic activity. 

f. The tools and machinery of instruction: ef- 
fective adaptation. 

g. Assignment of work. 


V. Governmental skill—6 points. 
1. Continuing preparation. 
a. Daily; b. Weekly; c. Annual. 
2. The school program. 
3. Increase of professional equipment (profes- 
sional reading and study; travel). 


Achieved efficiency—24 points. 


a 
a 


Achievement. 
a. Illustrative results. 
b. Examinations; success and attainment of 


_ 


pupils. 
2. Stimulation of individuals and community 


VII. Social spirit—1o points. 
Interest in life of school. 
>, Interest in life of community. 
a. Cultural and ethical. 
b. Civic. 
c. School—patrons. 
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\n interesting study of merits of teachers 
based on the Elliot scale was made by Arthur 
Clifton Boyce (Qualities of Merit in Secondary 
School Teachers, 
1912, Vol. II], No. 5, pp. 144-157). 
of this study will be discussed in a later chapter. 


Jour. of Educ. Psych., March, 
Some phases 


4. The Illinois Scheme. Perhaps the most 


ambitious grouping of qualities composing the 
ideal teacher was suggested by Professor L. D. 
Coffman, of Illinois. It bears some resemblance 
to the Elliott scale, but goes considerably beyond 
the latter. The Illinois scale is as follows: 


Total Teaching Efficiency ....100 points 


I. Physical Efficiency—i12 points ...... (12) 
1. Impressions—general .............. 2 
2 Health—genefal ...i.6. cece sc cswece 2 
3. VOKE oicwkeu i er 2 
A. Piabtts—personal 2. 2s. cceiic sc cece 2 
So ORY es nisra siete a atecinnrew oie eventos 2 
i NT Os ie craicie gto os oNirsrece aie weene 2 


Il. Moral—Native Efficiency—14 points. (14) 


I Self-control ... Sn ee 
2. Optimism—enthusiasm Ree ee - 
3. Sympathy—ta , 2 
4. Industry—earnestness ........ a. 


Se PINRO, eae oale'< sbip Sinners Soin es 
6. Sense of humor 


Judicial mindedness 


Ill. Administrative Efficiency—1o points. (10) 
1. Initiative aeueheciceminaree oe 
», Promptness and accuracy .......... 2 
3. Executive capacity Fr a 2 
4. Economy (time, property) ........ 
5. Co-operation (associates and su- 


periors ) 


I\ Dynamic Efficiency—24 points. . (24) 
1. Preparation eee te 
Including 
(a) Intellectual capacity. 
(b) Academic education 


Professional training. 
» Professional attitudes and interest... 2 


3. Human nature attitudes and interest. 


(Appreciation of values—intellectual, 


social, and moral in child life)... 2 
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4 Instructional shell 2... <0 .06066650066 12 
Including : 


(a) Attention and interest of pupils. 

(b) Formality vs. vitality of instruc- 
tion. 

(c) Motor vs. verbal methods. 

(d) Application of the technique of 
teaching ; organization and pre- 
sentation of subject-matter ; the 
recitation as artistic product. 

(e) Application of the technique of 
living; participation and contri- 
bution of pupils; the recitation 
as a democratic activity. 

(f) The tools and machinery of in- 
struction; effective adaptation. 

(g) Assignment of work. 


5. Governmental and _ directive — skill 


Ce 4 
V. Projected Efficiency—6 points ...... (6) 
1. Continuing preparation ............ 2 


a. Daily; b. Weekly; c. Annual. 
2. The school program .............. z 
3. Increase of professional equipment 

(professional reading and 
study; travel)... ..25<4< 0000. 2 


VI. Achieved Efficiency—24 points .... (24) 
1. Achievement. 
(a) Illustrative results ............ 8 
(b) Examinations; success and at- 
tainments of pupils ........... 12 
2. Stimulation of individuals and com- 
a ee ee ee 4 
VII. Social Efficiency—to points ...... (10) 


1. Intra-mural interests ............. 2 


>, Extra-mural interests. 


(a) Cultural and ethical ........... 2 
{Sy A Ee ee eee ea 2 
(c) School—patrons ..........65.. 4 


5. Card of Rating at University of Illinois 
The Appointments Committee of the Universit 
of Illinois, Dr. W. C. Bagley, chairman, employ 
a condensed and practicable device, evolved b 
Mr. W. S. Miller, secretary of the committe 
Similar cards are used by other universities, bu 
the one at Illinois is typical of the others. Th 


obverse and reverse of the card follows: 





ncaa cain 


bmn so We 


edie ee ee 
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THE OBVERSE OR FRONT OF THE CARD 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE 
W. C. Baciey, Chairman 


the Instructor: 
Will you please give us confidentially your estimate of this student with regard to the items indicated 


the reverse side of this card. 


Please express below your opinion as to the probable success of this student as a teacher. 


A-excellent, B-good, C-fair, D-poor, E-failure 





Professional attitude 


Teaching ability 


Co-operation with school authorities 





| 
Ability to discipline | 
| 


Promise of growth Co-operation in community activities 








Underscore the type of position for which you would be willing to recommend this student: high school 
teacher, high school principal, superintendent of schools, special supervisor, college or university instructor. 


Secretary. 





Please return this card to 203 U. H. 
(OVER ) 


Tue Reverse oR BACK OF THE CARD 


OS ee Eee TOD: credit hours in the 





(Surname first) 


Under my instruction 2. ceccceecceeeceenereeeerreenreeee edit hours. 





department of 


In the rating below, A-excellent, B-good, C-fair, D-poor, E-bad. 





Scholarship Enthusiasm 


Self-control (poise, balance) 


Perseverance 


Punctuality Address (Conversational ability, geniality of 
bearing, courtesy ) 


Daily preparation Neatness of dress 


Command of English Vitality (physical health, mental alertness } 


Sincerity (conviction of purpose, honesty) Discretion (judgment, tact, reticence ) 
Yes 


Originality Any physical defects No 








Signed.. 


The student will not see this report. 


(OVER ) 
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6 l late) wa, analysis of the 
teach In W 0, lowa, a successful plan of 
judging teachers | been adopted from similar 
sche eve tes 

Lec { 1] teachers are judged by 
the fo Health, personality, training and 
experience, teaching skill, results shown by the 
ichievements of the pupils, and social character- 
istic 

Seve methods of judging are pro- 


sub-divisions for each. Each teacher 
rtain number of points on 
ber being dependent upon 


the importance of the division. 


of physical efficiency come 
c l, voice, habits, energy and en- 
ce \ marking of ten per cent. is al- 
Ve These 


leals with native efficie ncy, 
lity, self-control, optimism, sympathy, 
adaptability, 


1 mindedness \ credit 


t, industr carnestness, sense 


ent. 1s allowed under this 


\CHER’S SOLILOOQUY AT THE 
CLOSE OF DAY 

he gold ot nother day 1s filling all the west 

( nie earer that distant Eden where 
ll of lite’s tre ( re garnered. 

[ am happv because success and not failure 
has ts. I have held my pupils 
under the reign of law \t the same time I have 
said no harsh. 1mpatient word to wound the tender 
heart ¢ tle child 

| | taug] ll to master with zeal their daily 
tasks helped to lead them into the great 
spiritu heritance of the race. 

[ have kept from the boys and girls my doubts 


and fears and human frailties and shown them 


only those higher qualities that I would like for 
them to itate | have taught them to be true 
and brave, ai d ope ned their eves to see the jOY 5 


and be wuties ot lite. 
My worst I kept; my best I gave. 


Welcome the setting sun and the night with its 


all the world condemn, yet will I 


stars Though 
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Ht. In 


judged 


the teacher is 


initiative, 


administrative efficiency, 


according to promptness 
accuracy, executive capacity, economy and co 
credit of ten cent. is al 


operation. <A per 


lowed. 


[V. A credit of 25 per cent. is given for dynamic 

efficiency. This includes training and teaching 
skill, or intellectual capacity, academic educa- 
tion, professional training and interest, in- 
structional skill and governmental and direc 


tive skill. 


the 
professional growth, school program, etc., is 


V. The projected efficiency of a teacher, or 


given a credit of seven per cent. 


VI \chieved efficiency, or the most important of 
the seven considerations, has to do with the 
progress made by pupils under the instruction 
of the particular teacher. A credit of thirty 
per cent. is allowed. 

VII. The seventh, and last division, deals with the 


the teacher. It is sub- 


divided into intra-mural and extra-mural in- 


social efficiency of 


terests, cultural and ethical, civic and school 


patrons. oO1xX per cent credit is allowed on this 


division 


be happy; for in heart of hearts [ know | 


ny 
have played the part of a true teacher ind have 
led ny children out into the paths of heht whicl 


ever lead to higher ground 





\STOUNDING FACTS 

In New York State there are 8,430 one-room 
schools. 

In almost one-half of these (3,580) the average 
attendance is less than ten. 

In thirteen schools the average attendance was 
but one! Is that conceivable in New York State? 


172 it was 


In seventy-four it was but two; in 172 


but three; in 235 it was but four; in 362 it was 
but five; in 440 it was but six; in 533 it was but 
seven; in 544 it was but eight; in 637 it was but 
nine; in 576 it was but ten. 

The State gives to each of these schools at 
least $125. 
ing of thirteen children! or $9,250 for 148 chil- 
dren!'—New York Journal of Education. 


Think of giving $1,625 for the school- 
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Literature and Language 





SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 
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HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


| you how the leaves came down. 
great Tree to his children said: 
uare getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
very sleepy, little Red, 


” 


is quite time to go to bed 


begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
us a little longer stay! 

lather Tree, behold our grief! 
such a very pleasant day, 


lo not want to go away !” 


ist for one more merry day, 

he great tree the leaflets clung, 

ked and danced, and had their way, 
the autumn breezes swung, 


t spering all their sports among. 








“Perhaps the great tree will forget, 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we will beg, and coax and fret.” 
But the great tree did no such thing, 
He smiled to hear them whispering. 


“Come, children, all to bed!” he cried: 
\nd ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down fell the leaflets through the air 


| saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a colored swarm, 

Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon his arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm 


The great bare tree looked down and smiled, 
“(Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said ; 
And from below each sleepy child 

Replied, “Good-night,” and murmured, 


“It is so nice to go to bed!” 
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FOR THE TEACHERS CONSIDERATION 


l’reparation for the appreciation of this poem is 
made by the walks with the children to and from 
school, in observing the changing colors of the 
foliage, in collecting leaves and fruits for work 
in the school room, and in discussing the chil- 
dren’s favorite trees. Two or more trees should 
be selected for study, noting the changes in 
autumn and spring, and in learning to recognize 
them by the manner of branching, and by the 
color and texture of the bark. 

Some morning, or at some other period, when 
nature interest is high, introduce the poem as 
the story of how the leaves fell from one great 
maple or oak, and recite it with feeling. Note 
that the first line simply says what any one is 
likely to say when beginning a story: 

I'll tell you how the leaves came down. The 
second line begins the story by telling of the tree’s 
bed-time call to the little leaves. 

The second and fourth stanzas tell things about 
the leaves that every child will readily appre- 
ciate—the desire to stay up and stay awake; the 
faint hope of cajoling the tree into indefinitely 
postponing bed time. 

Stanza three tells what the leaves did during 
the day of respite. 

Part of stanza four and part of five tell of the 
attitude of the tree toward the little leaves. He 
understood, he smiled. When the time had fully 
come, “he shook his head,” and gave the final 
call. 

The writer saw them lying on the ground “wait- 
ing till one from far away” (winter) came to 
cover them with blankets of snow for the winter 
sleep. 

The last stanza gives the good-night calls, and 
leaves us with the restful feeling that all is well, 
all as it should be. The leaves are glad, after 
all that the Great Tree heeded not their secret 
desires. 

\fter the complete recitation of the poem, 
question, explain, suggest, until the various parts 
of the poem as given above have been clearly im- 
pressed upon the minds of the children. With 
each picture, repeat the stanza or stanzas in- 


volved, encouraging the pupils to assist. 


At the next opportunity repeat the whole pox 
with the children’s assistance. Teach it at o 
moments during the month, having individiu 
well as the class as a whole, recite a: 


memorize. 


Seat work in connection with the poem: 


tree, and fill in with color, or draw, and leave 


uncolored. 











v 
. 
J 


Draw outlines of single leaf of the class 





Paint singie leaves without outlining. 
Draw a twig with buds, and several leaves 
Draw the tree in mass. 

Draw the bare tree, showing characteri: 


shape and manner of branching. 


Draw a winter landscape, with several b: 


trees and snow. 


Draw the fruit of the tree. 
a. Singly. 
b. Arranged in twos and _ threes, 
acorns or walnuts. 
c. In groups, if maple or box elder 
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READING 


(he purpose of the present article is to sug- 
st a series of lessons preparing the children 
change from the written exercises upon the 
ard to the printed lessons in Playmates Primer. 
ie exercises presented should accompany and 
llow such lessons as were suggested last month. 
[here are approximately sixty words on the 
st thirty pages of the Primer, and these words 
ould be readily recognized and interpreted be- 
re the books are put into the hands of the chil- 


Cr. 









/Y\ 
A 
P 


LL 
ER 





¢ 
. 


I 


Cut out and paste upon cardboard pictures 
all the characters introduced, including the 


on page 31. Below these pictures, print 


names aS: 


\lother Will May Fly Kitty 








~ 
. } Arison, 


Get the co-operation of the children in col- 


SVAPLE 











lecting and cutting out these pictures, thereby 


increasing their interest in the exercises to follow. 


b. Prepare strips of stiff brown paper, or 
cardboard, and upon them print: 


This is Do you see 


Is this I see 
How do you do 
I am I saw 

c. First, be sure that the pupils associate the 
printed forms with the written forms repeatedly 
used in lessons upon the board. Then, placing 
the pictures with their printed names upon the 
chalk tray, and holding one of the phrases before 
the class for silent recognition, place it to the left 
of a picture. Call upon some child to tell the class 
what the sentence says; as, How do you do, Fly? 
Be sure that he has the thought before attempting 
to read aloud. The principal way to be sure is 
to have him turn to the class to recite. 
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d. Change the opening phrases to make the 


following sentences: 


using other pictures, give variety to the 


a, 
( >> 


while giving the necessary training 


CAcCrcises. 


in quick recognition and interpretation. 


[| 


a Following the 


printed groups and single words, as follows: 


Can you throw the kitty 
Will you catch the hoop 
Hlave you roll the ball 

Do you see the birds 
| can I will I cannot 


b. By combining in various ways form sen- 
tences for the children to read. 
children play 


Let different teacher, and try 


to puzzle the class 


c. Increase the list of printed words and 


phrases to include look, like, likes, to play, to 


read; May has, Will has, who gave, etc. 


It] 


sentences to be interpreted by 
Have the 


Print short 
reading aloud. 


and then perform the 


action instead of by 
study, silently, 
children may 


the children named 


children 


act. The occasionally take the 


names of in the primer, and 
perform the acts required 

Roll the ball. 

Roll the hoop. 

Catch the ball. 

Throw the ball. 

Run and roll the hoop, May. 

Fly like a bird, Will. 

Fly to me, Nell 

Fly the little kite 

Feed the chicks 


Read the book. 
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y { 
| \ 
» dr 4 a | 
MAPLE ; em 
“The great b are Tree ‘ N60 
[V 


a. Having mastered the sentence forms give 
thus far, pupils may be expected to read the firs 
fourteen pages of the primer without difficult) 
The children must learn how to hold books and 


master each sentence silently before showing 


readiness to read. t 
the class or to the teacher, raising the eyes fron 


the book to give the thought or question.  |‘n- 


courage study of and comments upon the pictures 


b. The difficulties to be encountered in the 


succeeding pages come in connection with len 
of sentence and variations upon known wor's, 
largely. These difficulties should be cleared ay a) 
by using printed slips, as previously sugges 
The children will get comfort as well as strei 
thought conveyed in te 


from interpreting 


known; whereas, they lose interest with ‘he 


thread of thought in struggling with unkn 


words. 


ncourage their reading to 





MOR Jed, 
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IMAPLE 


ANNicon 


— 








ncourage sweet and natural tones from the 
nning. Reading single sentences, children 
uld have some leeway in expression. Con- 
‘ity of thought in reviewing a whole lesson 
determine the emphatic word, usually. In 
following lesson, six children reading the six 
tences, might with reason, have a right to in- 
lual interpretation ; but when one child reads 


whole lesson, the emphasis should be as fol- 


lay has a hoop. 

1 the hoop, May. 

m, May, run. 

mand roll the hoop. 

lay can roll the hoop. 

in you see the hoop roll? 
‘ut suppose the child reads the second sen- 
oll the hoop, May. 

obtain the correct expression, have the first 
second sentences read as follows: 

ead the sentence telling what May has. 


ad the one telling May what to do with the 


Be sure the eyes are raised from the book with 
each reading. Do not struggle for expression if a 
question or two fails to bring desired results. 
lkither wait for another opportunity, when the 
pupils are not wearied with effort, or ask some 
other pupil to read the same sentence. If the 
latter have the pupil who failed to get the idea 
heed the reading and reproduce. The sentence 
may be read by the second child in response to 


the question, “How would you read the sentence 


The 


first child may reproduce in answer to the ques- 


telling May what to do with the hoop?” 


tion, How did she read? The subject of ex 


pression will be considered later. 
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A Study of the Junior High School Project 





JOSEPH ABELSON, High School of Commerce, New York City, in “Education” 


decades have seen one of the 


lhe 


greatest movements in the field of education, in 


last two 
the form of a reaction against our secondary 
school system. An educator of note remarks that 
“there is growing conviction that neither the 
lower nor the upper boundary of the secondary 
school is in accordance with the best interests of 
students.” To be exact, the secondary school 
cannot accept a position between the elementary 
school and the college, without considering seri- 
ously whether the upper and lower limits of its 


domain have been rationally set. 
THE BACKGROUND OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


As our present system of education now stands, 
eight years are devoted to the elementary school, 
four years to the secondary school or the high 
school, four years to the college, and four years to 
graduate or professional study. These periods 
may be arranged in tabular form as follows: 


Educational 


Period Grade 


G& @9 1, 2 3&3; 


Schools Age 


Primary 

Elementary Grammar 

High school or 
secondary school 14-18 9, 10, 


College or tech- 


Secondary 


nical 18-22 
Higher Graduate or pro- 
fessional 22-26 


That is, twelve years are required for the com- 
pletion of the high school course of study, and 
eight years more for the professional course. 
Thoughtful students of education, however, are 
breaking away from this eight-four plan (the 
eight year elementary school and the four year 


high school type) because 


(1) It is a piece of educational machinery of 


too low an efficiency to be used in a modern 


school system. 


9-14 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


1. School Review 21:239—Wheeler, G. The six year 


high school. 


Judd believes that 

(2) The eight-four plan is an inheritance o} 
the day when the common school and the hig! 
school were separate in organization and pur 
pose. The eight-four plan is a painful reminde: 
of the fact that the common school of America 
was molded on limited, undemocratic peoples’ 
school of Europe. 
The 


2. School Review 21: 23—Judd, C. H. junio: 


high school. 


And Superintendent Wheeler, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., declares that 


(3) Much that exists in educational procedure 
to-day is there simply because it was the best that 
could be afforded at the time it was instituted 
The country was poor. Educational expenditures 
Buildings 


Books were 


were small. Equipment was meager. 
were inconvenient and unattractive. 
scarce and costly. School terms were short 
Teachers were poorly trained and worse paid 
There was no general supervision, and, therefore, 
each community had its own peculiar type 
school organization. Many of these still survive 
They have no relation to present conditions. They 
are what they are simply because they started at 
a time, when, owing to circumstances, nothing 
better could be done. 

3. School Review 21 :239—Wheeler, G. The six y 
high school. 


Thus, there appears to be great discontent w:h 
Not only tue 


educator, but also the clergy and the layman, ae 


the present system of schooling. 


taking an active part in this clamor against or 
system of education. What, then, ails our schoo!s’ 
What can we do to remedy its ailments? This is 
the keynote of the problem. 











1a 





{ 


( 


i at too late a period in the child’s life 
ve of fourteen. Noted psychologists and educa- 
rs agree that it should begin at the age of 
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he first question we should ask ourselves is, 
t is the trouble with our system of education 
now stands? Among others, some of the 
re serious defects resulting from the tradi- 
al, conservative eight-four plan, may be stated 


follows: 
PECTS IN THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Proper provision is not made for the 


lent who drops out of school at the end of 
at the completion of the ele- 





eighth year 
tary school course. 

Pupils are retarded unnecessarily through 
motion by grades rather than promotion by 
jects. This affects both the slow and the pupil 
superior ability. 

There is too large a ‘student mortality’ at 
close of the elementary school course—at the 


of fourteen. The pupil completes his ele- 


entary education just when the compulsory edu- 


on law loses its effect. (The completion of 
elementary school course is regarded by some 
rents as a “natural stopping place” of educa- 


|. High school or secondary education is be- 
at the 





elve—at the beginning of adolescence. 


5. We are devoting too long a time to ele- 
tary education in which there is considerable 
ste of time. Eight years seem to be too long 

this period. This period should prepare for 
ication—it is not education itself. 


. There is too sharp a change between the 
nentary school and the high school, with the 
ult that the student fails to make a proper 
ustment in the high school. In consequence, 
begins to fail in his work, and becomes dis- 
rtened and discouraged long before he reaches 
second high school year. Worst of all, how- 
r, he drops out because he has failed. 


‘ow can we remedy these. ills so as to make 
school system of greater advantage to the 
il and his future? The answer to this ques- 
is, by the adoption of the “six-six” plan. By 
“six-six” plan is meant the division of our 


schools into six elementary school courses or 
grades and six high school grades. This means 
that the elementary school is reduced to six years 
and the other six years are devoted to high school 
work. The first three years of this second six 
years period has an organization of its own—the 
Junior High School—as well as the last three 
years—the Senior High School, or the high school 





proper. 
The Junior High School is established in over 
250 cities and towns of the country. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL THE REMEDY FOR 


EXISTING EDUCATIONAL ILLS 


Let us consider the first defect—the lack of 
proper adjustment for the pupil who drops out 
after having completed the elementary school 
neither 





course, which course leads him nowhere 
to the high school nor to the industrial or com- 
mercial world. To remedy this defect, the 
Junior High School offers a number of different 
courses to the boy or girl on graduation from the 
elementary school—on the completion of the six 
year elementary school course. Commercial 
courses, vocational courses, household arts, agri- 
cultural courses, literary and general cultural 
courses are offered. No pupil is assigned to any 
one of the courses mentioned until the home has 
been consulted, the entire report card of the pupil 
in the elementary course studied, and the judg- 
ment of the present teacher secured. In this 
way the capacities and the needs of the pupils are 
discovered. For example, for the pupil whose 
goal is the college, the general cultural course is 
chosen ; or for the boy of a constructive frame of 
mind, a vocational course is selected. 

The Junior High School in this way presents to 
the pupil the means of choosing and following 
the subjects in which he is interested and which 
his parents think he is especially fitted to pursue. 

If, now, after the completion of the Junior 
High School, the pupil feels that home conditions 
will not permit his entering into the Senior High 
School, or, if for any other reason he desires to 
drop out, which he may do when he is fifteen 
years of age, he does so with a feeling that he has 
succeeded ; not with the idea that he has been a 


failure. This will aid greatly in the building of 





fa eee 
his characte ak vill have attained at least 
sufficient training from the course pursued with 
which to enter the ranks of the industrial, com 
mercial or agricult vorld, : nd will have a 
pretty good idea of what will be expected of him 
Wd dite 

Besicle ect first mentioned defects, 
the Junior High School tends to prevent the un- 
necessary retardation of pupils through promotion 
by ¢ ther than promotion by subjects, 
whi ( 1) constitutes the second men 
tioned defect This is really one of the most in 
deren ) f moder pra tices Lo compel a be \ 
or girl to repeat the entire work of the grade 
because he or she failed in more than two sub 
jects—and is the method now employed in the 
seventh and eighth grades of most of our ele- 


mentary schools \nd vet, had he failed only in 


arithmetic he would 1 been advanced in all 


lve 


subjects—an entire grade. Says Gordy: 


lo allow a pupil to advance in a subject be- 
vond his powgrs simply because he has done well 
in other subjects, is as unpedagogical as to oblige 
him to repeat subjects in which he is proficient 


because he has failed in others.” 


MAINTAINS BALANCE 


The Junior High School plan does away with 
these unpedagogical methods. Under this plan a 
pupil is promoted in every subject in which he 
obtains at least a passing grade and is obliged to 
repeat every subject in which he is deficient. This 
scheme does indeed en ourage a pupil to do better 
work, for he realizes that in order to be advanced 


a full grade it is necessary for him to be proficient 


in every subject of the present grade. The Junior 


High School in addition to catering to the needs 
of the good student provides for the poor student 
the means of maintaining a “balance” in his 


studies. 
The Junior High School 
third defect mentioned 


the 


Phe Junior High School shifts to a less 


will also remedy the 


the large ‘student mor- 


close of the elementary school 


tality” at 
course. 

dangerous period the change of schools, which 
now occurs just when the compulsory law takes 
its hands off the pupil. Instead of making the 


change of schools at this time—when the pupil is 


it does so when he ts twelve years old: 


fourteen 
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then he has at least two years more of education 
as a compulsory attending pupil. 

This results in keeping a large number of pupils 
in school for an additional year. Desire to re 
main and graduate with their class, or to carry a 
study to a point where it may be used as an earn 
ing capacity, will keepin school a majority of thos 
who would otherwise drop out at the completior 
of the eighth grade. Statistics support these stat 
ments. New Bedford, Mass., has had a Junio: 


High School since 1912. The attendance in th 
seventh grade has increased from 287 to 522. h 
the same time the attendance in the eighth grad 
has increased from 214 to 322. 


BEGINS TOO LATE 


The fourth serious defect of our present schoo! 
system is the practice of beginning secondary 01 
high school education at too late a period in the 
child’s life 

To remedy this evil, the Junior High Schoo! 


at the age of fourteen. 


takes the pupil under its roof at the age of twelve, 
which is a period of “fulminating psychic expan 
sion.” Distinguished psychologists and educators 
agree that this is the age at which secondary edu 
cation should begin—at the beginning of adoles 
cence. This division of time under the Junio: 
High School plan corresponds to the changes 1 
the life of the child. 


enters the Junior High 


The age at which the pup 
School is the critical m 
ment of his life, when the mental, moral, physic 
and spiritual life of the child undergoes mati 
vellous changes. At the age of twelve the 1 
pulses of adolescence are driving the child to ne 
This is tl 
time when “individuality begins to assert itself 
High 


changes of the adolescent into consideration, by 


interests, ambitions, and activities. 


The Junior School takes these vit 
differentiation and selection of courses which ; 
peal to the adolescent youth. It takes account 
the 


teens which makes the pubescent ferment.” 7] 


“nature and upheaval at the dawn of t 


vocational subjects, commercial subjects, agrict 
tural subjects and the like, offered by the cur 
culum of the Junior High School cater to tl 
transformation period through which the adol 
cent is passing. At this early age the study oi 
foreign language is begun (in most of the kw 
pean countries the study of a foreign language 
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) at the age of nine) and can be continued 
In this 
it is possible to learn the language by the 
al and the direct methods. Noted educators 


longer time than at the present. 


f the opinion that a foreign language is better 
red at the age of twelve than at fourteen. 
ny rate, it is best to begin the study at an 
r period, if it is to become a working tool. 
lunior High School then, means the begin- 
of secondary education. 
it only is the Junior High School beneficial 
a purely pedagogical point of view but it is 
supported by those who advocate stricter 
omy of time in education. The waste of time 
lementary education—the fifth defect of our 
nt system of education—is also remedied by 
Fight years is too 
| time for this branch of education. Under 
junior High School plan, only six years are 


Junior High School. 


ited to elementary education, which is suffi- 
t time for this period. 


DEFECTS REMEDIED 


ihe last of the six serious defects of our pres- 
system of education—the sharp change be- 
n the elementary school and the high school— 
lso remedied by the Junior High School. 
lethods of presentation of the different sub- 
sof the curriculum are so different in the ele- 
itary school and the high school that it is quite 
‘ult for the student to make a proper adjust- 
And, as a result of this 
len change of method and subject matter the 


in the high school. 


ent begins to fail in his work, he becomes dis- 
rtened and discouraged and leaves before he 
hes his second high school year. 

School 
sition between the elementary school and the 
school in that it acts as a medium between 
Under the Junior 


he Junior High makes easier the 


two types of schools. 
h School plan high school subjects are intro- 
d into this school, together with modified high 
iol methods of teaching these subjects. This 
ns that the Junior High School reaches lower 
the school work of the child and by giving 
a “life-interest” attempts to bring him safely 
the break between the grammar school and 


high school. 


In this way the Junior High School becomes a 
connecting link between the elementary school and 
the high school—it bridges the gap between the 
grades and the high school. 

The Junior High School offers itself as a three 
year transition period between elementary and 
secondary education in which time the student 
becomes adjusted to high school conditions and 
methods of study. During this period he can de- 
termine for himself whether or not he is suited 
for higher education. It is really a “try-out” 
period during which time the pupil’s capacities 
and abilities are determined. It shapes the work 
of the pupil in such a way that it is a unit within 
itself, which can if necessary, be terminated at 
the end of the ninth year. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Not only does the Junior High School remedy 
the ailments of the existing educational system, 
but it also has a number of distinct advantages 
over the present system. Of the more important 
advantages of the Junior High School may be 


mentioned the following : 


1. It simplifies the problem with repeaters, 
since the child is required to go over the second 
time only work in which he has failed; that is, 
we have promotion by subject. 

2. It keeps a large number of pupils in school 
for an additional year. (At least one year after 
the compulsory education law loses its effect.) 


3. It gives some option to pupils as to subjects 





studied—a “modified system of electives.” 


4. The Junior High School reduces the num- 


ber of “educational misfits” by means of the 


three year “try-out” period 


5. The pupils are given the advantage of being 
taught by specially trained teachers with special 
methods of teaching. 


6. The Junior High School plan permits 
the student to complete the six year high school 
course (Junior and Senior High Schools) in five 
years, thereby gaining a year. 


7. The Junior High School results in a better 


grouping of pupils; hence better discipline. 
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8. It furnishes an opportunity for various 


educational reforms. 


g. The Junior High School equalizes the op- 
portunities between grammar and high school 
pupils. 

10. The Junior High School brings secondary 


education nearer to the homes of pupils, and thus 


reaches a larger number of them. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS’ AIMS 
When society has a problem, pioneers try out 
tentative solutions to meet the need. The Junior 
High School is not a problem, it is an attempted 


solution of several problems. 


The Junior High School is NOT 
id > 


1. The consolidation of the seventh and eighth 
grades. 
2. The departmentalizing of instruction. 

3. The segregation of pupils by instruction. 

4. The use of high school teachers in the 

grades. 

- Yoo : » ; 

5. Promotion by subject. 

The Junior High School often makes use of 
all of these means to accomplish its aims, but the 
aims are the characteristic elements of the Junior 
High School. 

It aims to decrease the tendency of pupils of 
this age to drop out of school, by giving to every 
pupil a task which appeals to him as worth while 
mastering, to make the transition to the high 
school as easy and natural as possible, to develop 
right habits of study and appreciation, to increase 
self-confidence and initiative of the adolescent by 
saving him from failure, to take advantage of his 
increasing social tendencies, to utilize them for 
the good of the pupil and the school, to develop 
social sympathy, likemindedness, broad apprecia- 
tion. 

The accomplishment of these aims calls for 

1. The reorganization of the subject matter 

taught. 


2, The reorganization of the method of teach- 


ing. 


EDUCATION 


Instruction and practice in study under 


, 
ws 


supervision. 
4. Educational and vocational guidance. 
Provision for individual differences oi 
ability, both as to specific kinds of work 


cn 


and to general intelligence. 


6. Socialized school organization both as re 


gards relationship of teachers and pupils, 


and of pupils with each other—partial 
student self-government; and most in 
portant of all 

Cultured, enthusiastic, earnest, strong, well- 
trained teachers of democratic ideals. 


N 


The Junior High School is experimental! So is 
democracy, so is life! 

We can now understand the full significance 
of the Junior High School movement, a move 
ment which had its rise in the smaller cities of our 
country, but whose worth was so quickly recog- 
nized that our largest cities are now adopting this 
system. It is for us to examine its workings 
closely and to determine whether this movement 
which undoubtedly did succeed in the smaller 
cities will also prove a success in cities like Phila 
delphia, Boston, Minneapolis and New York. 


“HOW DO I LOVE THEE” 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways, 

I love thee to the depth and breath and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light, 

I love thee freely, as men strive for right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise, 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith, 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life—and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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| School Credit for Bible Study 





W. M. FORREST, Professor of Biblical Literature, University of Virginia 


action of the State Board of Education 
\ugust 29th, it is possible for all pupils of 
inia high schools to receive credit in the 
ols for approved Bible study done under 
cuidance of religious instructors in their 
lay schools or kindred organizations. Al- 
igh such an announcement a few years ago 
iid have been startling, familiarity with the 
rth Dakota plan, and the plans of many other 
tes and towns for giving Bible credit in the 
ols, has made Virginians expect such a re- 
t here. 
he official syllabus of Bible study authorized 
the board, after having been prepared by a 
mittee of seven men prominent in school 
| church activities, is being sent out in large 
bers by the university as an extension bulle- 
and by the Board of Education. It gives 
fly the history of the plan as developed in 
inia, and contains detailed directions of the 
hod of procedure to be followed by religious 
hers, pupils, and high school principals in 
r to carry the plan into effect. It also con- 
; outlines of three courses of Bible study the 
pletion of which will secure high school credit. 
the syllabus is being so generally circulated, 
every one who does not receive a copy may 
o by addressing either the university or the 
rd of Education, it is not necessary to explain 
plan or the courses at any length here. The 
ntial features are simple. There is one 
rse in Old Testament history; a second, in 
lestament literature, and a third, in New 
tament history, and literature. 


THE COURSES 


ach course contains ninety lessons, to occupy 
s periods of forty minutes per lesson. Fach 
a credit value of half a unit, but as only one 
of credit in Bible study will be counted to- 
ds high school graduation, pupils will gen- 
ly select but one or two of the three courses 
ubstitute for one-half or one full unit of work 
me regular high school elective. 


The classes are to be taught by the religious 
body with which the pupil is affiliated, and re- 
ligious bodies not desirous of providing such 
classes, and pupils not caring to study the Bible, 
are absolutely free to go on as though this new 
plan had never been devised. When a course 
has been completed according to the simple rules, 
Protestant young people having studied their ver- 
sion of the English Bible, Catholics theirs, and 
Jews theirs, examination questions prepared by 
the committee who got up the courses, or their 
successors, will be sent the high school principal 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the passing of that examination held at 
the high school by the principal will secure the 
desired credit. Protestants and Catholics may 
secure the maximum credit by electing two Old 
Testament courses, or one Old and one New 
Testament course. Jewish pupils may gain the 
maximum credit by taking the two Old Testa- 
ment courses. Religious teachers may make their 
teaching as denominational and doctrinal as they 
please. The examinations will not violate the 
conscience or disturb the beliefs of any, being 
confined to the Bible as history and literature. 

VALUE OF PROVISION 

Leaving further knowledge of the plan itself to 
a perusal of the syllabus, a few» words may be 
said concerning the value of this provision for 
Bible study. To the high schools and colleges 
in which pupils taking the Bible courses will con- 
tinue to study the gain will be broadly intellectual. 
Our Bible has so entered into our laws, institu- 
tions, history, and literature that a knowledge of 
it is essential to a comprehension and appreciation 
of the tasks set all our students. Teachers will 
find a new satisfaction in teaching pupils familiar 
with Scriptural incidents, allusions and institu- 
tions. To Sunday schools and all like institutions 
the plan will give a new power over their young 
people just at the age when they are most likely 
to forsake Bible classes as not worth while. A 
real class that treats the Bible as seriously as other 








“0 PHI 


subjects are treated in school will command re- 
Bible study that is to be tested by a regu- 


High 


SPeECt. 
lar examination will have to be thorough. 
school credit for Bible courses success fully fin- 
ished will fix a definite goal towards which young 
people will struggle. The worth of such an eleva- 
tion of Bible class standards, and such a chance to 
hold young people to loyal and continued allegi- 
ance to religious organizations and teachers can- 


not be overstated. 


DEPENDS ON RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 


Putting the plan into successful operation will 
have to depend largely upon the religious leaders 
State. [very preacher, priest and rabbi 


of the 
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should exert his influence to have his people take 
the matter up and provide the necessary Bible 
classes in church and synagogue. Religious pub- 
lications and publication houses should keep th 
plan and its advantages before the people. Inter 
denominational organizations like the Y. M. C. A 
and Y. W. C. A. 
there is opportunity. 
plored the lack of Bible teaching in the schools 


Parents who have long de 


should eagerly co-operate with organized religion 
to bring to bear upon young people the powerful 
influence that school credit for Bible study sup 
plies. The School Board has done its part. 
schools will do their part. 
by the religious organizations and individuals o1 


Virginia. 


The Approaching Meeting of the Virginia 


Educational Conference 





PROF. CHAS. G. MAPHIS, President State Teachers’ Association 


The next annual meeting of the Virginia Idu- 
cational Conference will be held November 28th 
to December Ist, inclusive. This conference is 
not only the most influential educational organiza- 
tion in Virginia, but one of the largest and most 
potential in the South. It has an annual attend- 
ance of about 2,500 teachers, school officials, and 
educational leaders and a total membership of 
over 6,000, representing every educational inter- 
est from the kindergarten through the university. 
The conference in the past has been a strong in- 
fluence in shaping the educational policy of Vir- 
ginia and in molding public opinion favorable to 
advanced school standards and progressive school 
legislation. Its platform has advocated impor- 
tant constructive legislation, some of which has 
been enacted into law with the assistance of the 
conference. A body with such a large and in- 
fluential membership and a meeting so widely and 
largely attended should exert even a more power- 
ful influence than it has done in the past. It is 


logical and proper that the men and women 


actually engaged in educational work and who 


are responsible for its success or its failure, 
should more and more shape the educational 
policy of the Commonwealth through this organi- 


To this end it is the desire of the present 


zation. 


executive committee of the conference to mak 
the work of the next session as practical and con 
The Legislature will m« 


structive as possible. 
again in 1918. When the next session of tli 
General Assembly opens each member shou 


know exactly how this organization stands uy 


important questions which will be brought befor 
it for action. 


The question of support is, of course, pa 


mount and the educational conference, thro 
its different departments and committees sho 
from now until January, 1917, make a cart 
study of the needs of the educational system, ‘he 
amount required to meet these needs in a reas 
able measure, and the best method of secu 
adequate appropriation for the permanent s 
port of the school system. This will invol\ 
careful study of the results of the present met 


of taxation with a view of suggesting, if nec s- 


4 
@ 


should provide classes where 


The 


The rest must be done 
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such modifications as will insure a perma- 
increasing revenue for school purposes. 
er questions which should be investigated and 
rted upon with recommendations from this 
ference are: compulsory education, a mini- 
salary law for teachers, medical inspection 
hools, vocational training, expert supervision, 
etc. . definite pronouncement, after care- 
onsideration and investigation of these ques- 
s, by this association will not only be ser- 
ible to our legislators in bringing to them 
ble information, but will be helpful in in- 
sing public sentiment amongst their constitu- 
favorable towards such measures. It is my 
ce, therefore, that at the coming meeting strong 
mittees will be carefully selected to study 
itifically our real condition and needs and re- 
to the next annual meeting which will be 

| prior to the session of the Legislature. 
ollowing this policy I suggest to the officers 
he various departments of the conference that 
program for our meeting in November be so 
nged as to be made in a sense a continuous 
That is, that the subjects selected for dis- 
ion in the various departments be vital sub- 
ts chosen with a view of making scientific in- 
tigation and report with the ultimate purpose 
reaching some definite conclusion. Too fre- 
itly programs are arranged which seem to be 
ractive in print and are interesting to listen to, 
papers are read, speeches are made, discus- 
is engaged in and the meeting adjourns, and 
ends it all. If, after such discussions, com- 
ttees should be appointed to investigate the 
ts and study the questions at issue in the light 
the discussion: which has taken place, securing 
mation from all available sources and make 
port at the following meeting, which should 
e as a basis for future discussion, in a year 
two a few questions could be so thoroughly 
shed out as to be considered very definitely 
led and, in addition, certain pretty definite 
lards could in this manner be reached and 
ed upon. I hope, therefore, that all those 
have any share in making the program for 
meeting will keep this in mind and strive to 


n this end. 





here has been a general feeling for several 
s that with the growth of the conference 
‘has been too much specialization and sub- 





division and too many small departmental meet- 
ings. The Executive Committee, therefore, at its 
recent meeting after a full discussion of the sub- 
ject unanimously decided that effort should be 
made to co-ordinate some of the departments in 
order that there may be fewer meetings in prog- 
To that 
end joint sessions of the superintendents and 


ress at the same time and fewer conflicts. 


trustees will be provided and at a special meeting 
on Wednesday the supervisors of the State will 
be invited to join with the superintendents and 
trustees. Separate meetings will be provided for 
the different departments on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 29th, from 2:00 to 3:45 P. M. On Thursday 
from 9:00 to 10:45 there will be joint meetings 
On 
Friday the same arrangement will prevail with 


of sections whose work is closely related. 


separate sessions in the morning and joint ses- 
sions in the afternoon. 

The Local Committee of Arrangements is al- 
ready busy preparing for one of the largest ses- 
sions in the history of the conference. In addi- 
tion to the regular program some special enter- 
tainment features will be provided which will 
not interfere with the work of the conference. 
Mr. J. 


Co-operative [Education 


H. Montgomery, E:xecutive Secretary of 
the Association, has 
been elected secretary of the conference and those 
interested in the meeting should write to him for 
any information desired. 

I desire to urge all those who are responsible in 
any way for any part of the program to be prompt 
in reporting to the secretary as it is absolutely 
necessary that the program be completed and cir- 
culated at least two weeks before the conference 
is held and that the final program will not be de- 
layed by the Executive Committee awaiting one 
or two delinquents. 


Some farmers over in a neighboring State wanted 
better horses, so it is said in an exchange. They paid 
$2,500.00 for a fine horse and employed a man at $70.00 

The knew his 
These same 


per month to take care of him. man 
business from long experience. 
some of them on the local school board, employed a 
school. This and 
The salary was $30.00 per month. The 
“Care of one animal, 


farmers, 


person to teach person was young 
inexperienced. 
number of pupils was twenty-five. 
$70.00. Care of twenty-five human beings, $30.00. Same 
men hired both teacher and man. The joke was not 


on the teacher or the horse.”—Educator-Journal. 
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Rural Supervision in Augusta County 





F. M. SOMERVILLE, Division Superintendent 





Rural supervision was tried for the first time 
in \ugusta County during the session of 1915-16. 
As this was but the initial stage, a better method 
of using the services of these supervisors has been 
devised this session. 

Last session the supervisors, together with the 
superintendent, made visits to all the schools as 
early in the session as it was possible for them 
in as large a territory as Augusta County is, in 
order to find out the general conditions existing. 
This occupied about seven weeks—each noting in 
these first visits the schools that needed particular 
attention. This having been done, the super- 
visors returned to those schools which needed 
assistance, especially, and spent as much time in 
them as they could without neglecting the remain- 
ing ones. 

By following this plan they were enabled to 
make six hundred and five visits to the schools 
during the session. 

On these visits they secured better organiza- 
tion and a more thorough classification. By in- 
troducing by actual demonstration better methods 
of conducting recitations, supervision of study, 
mechanism which economized the teacher’s time, 
a system of conduct on the playground which 
aided discipline, the administration of the schools 
was greatly improved. 

In addition to what has been noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, special attention was given to 
reading in the primary grades ; increased interest 
aroused in writing, drawing and current topics ; 
daily programs were made where there were none 


’'Tis the coward who quits to a lickin’; 
’Tis the calf who bawls all the day; 

’Tis the fool who wins half the battle; 
Then throws all his chances away. 


and reviewed where found at fault; seat work 
for the primary grades was insisted upon; and 
suggestions were given to bring delinquent teach- 
ers up to grade. 


Attention was given to decorations, to improv- 


ing the grounds, and also the buildings wherever 


possible. The patrons were, in some instances, in 
duced to do this work. 
for the standardization of one and two-room 
schools. 

By the aid of the supervisors, the superin 
tendent was enabled to carry out the idea of uni 
form examinations throughout the county. By 
this method a greater uniformity in grading pupils 
has been obtained, as well as a much more thor 
ough knowledge of the class of work being done 


Also a course of study based on the State course, 


but suiting conditions in Augusta County wa 
made. This course was tentatively used and at 
the beginning of the present session is now being 
revised. 

$y this supervision a small, but creditable e» 
hibit of school work was, for the first time, mad 
at the county fair. 

Throughout the year conferences were h« 
with the teachers, the supervisors suggesting a1 
lending magazines, books and materials. Th: 
also aided materially in conducting teachers’ i 
stitutes in the several school districts and w« 
of invaluable assistance to the superintend 
in keeping him closely informed of general c 
ditions existing in the schools, when he was 1 
able to be in the field. 


Life’s good things all come through hard poundi 
The butter is whipped from the cream; 

Success is the bride of Endeavor; 
And Luck but a lazy man’s dream. 


The time to succeed is when others 
Discouraged show traces of tire; 

The battle is fought on the home stretch, 
And won ’tween the flag and the wire. 


Preparations were made 
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James Barbour, the Literary Fund, and the 
Doctrine of Segregation 





R. C. STEARNES, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


he citizens of Orange county met at Barbours- 
on September 12, 1916, to lay the corner- 
e of the James Barbour High School. This 
ding when completed will contain four rooms 
in its classic outlines and proportions will 
strate once again the charming possibilities of 
it, in Orange county, no doubt, would be 
ed the “Montpelier” type of school archi- 
ture. The enterprise and devotion manifested 
Superintendent C. P. Cowherd and Messrs. 
kk. Clarke and E. F. Summers, trustees, in 
iring the erection of this building are worthy 
ill praise, and the Masonic ceremonies, con- 
cted by Worshipful Master Walker, of Bar- 
rsville Lodge, No. 112, will long remain as a 


rant and inspiring memory. 


his new high school was built on land formerly 
ned by Governor James Barbour, the “Father 
the Literary Fund,” and two-thirds of the cost 
the building will be paid from the proceeds 
.loan from that fund. While the literary fund 
established by act of February 2, 1810, yet it 
not begin to bear fruit in the form of actual 
ropriations of money until 1816, and it is 
bable that this rural gathering on a perfect 
September day really celebrated the centenary 


;overnor Barbour’s hopes and plans. 


he year 1916 has also been distinguished by 
r events connected with this permanent en- 
ment, which for over fifty years constituted 
sole support of public education in Virginia, 


for over a century has vitally aided the same 


en years ago the State began to use the capital 
is fund for the purpose of making loans for 
rection of school houses, and on July 18, 
I received a copy of the following letter 


the Second Auditor: 





RicHMoND, Va., July 18, 1916. 


EMMETT RANKIN, Esqg., Clerk, Luray Corporation Dis- 
trict School Board, Luray, Va. 
Dear Sir: ; 

In acknowledging the receipt of the payment of the 
last bond due by your district to the literary fund for 
the loan made August 20, 1906, I take pleasure in refer- 
ring to the fact that this is the final payment upon the 
first loan made to any school district in the Common- 
wealth under the wonderful school loans act, under 
which nearly a million and a half dollars have been 
thus lent, and which represent, therefore, about three 
million dollars which have been applied to school build- 
ings of the Commonwealth since 1906, the date of this 
act. 

With all good wishes and congratulations, | am 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROSEWELL Pace, 
Second Auditor of Virginia. 
letter because he 
I was greatly 


Mr. this 
“thought it would interest” me. 
interested and sent a copy of the letter to for- 
mer Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, who would, 
I thought, also be greatly interested. My reward 
for sending this communication to my distin- 
guished predecessor was a delightful letter, from 


which I quote, as follows: 


Page sent me 


“The copy of your letter of July 20th to Mr. Page 
is most interesting. I can but repeat your statement 
that ‘when one thinks what that act has meant to the 
public schools of Virginia, a kind of wonder and amaze- 
ment fills one’s soul.’ 

“Your further statement that ‘the value of school 
property in Virginia since 1906 has 
$4,297,625 to $15,035,600,’ is calculated to have the same 
effect. This is a sufficient answer to the question, 
whether the people of Virginia are interested in the edu- 
cation of their children. If I am not mistaken, the 
revenues for the support of the schools have increased 


increased from 


in like proportion. 


“Your letter and Mr. Page’s have brought back a 
flood of memories. This is not the time to write a de- 
tailed account of the movement that led to the tapping of 
the literary fund, and thereby opening a stream of 


blessing to the schools, but it is not out of place to 
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recall that so far as I was concerned in the matter, I 


got the idea from North Carolina, where they had for a 


few vears been using the money derived from the sale 
of swamp lands in a similar manner. 

“Just at this time Mr. Charles G. Maphis came for- 
ward with the suggestion that instead of setting aside 
money from the State Treasury as a loan fund, it would 
be much better to enlarge the scope of the act under 
which the literary fund was operated by the State Board 
of Education, and permit the State Board to lend some 


of this money to the school boards. The wisdom of this 


suggestion was seen at once, and after consultation 
with Judge Martin Williams, who was deeply interested 
in this movement, as he is in all matters pertaining to 
public education, we asked D. Q. Eggleston, then Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, to draw the bill for Judge 
Williams, and it was introduced by him and passed. 


“It is also interesting to recall that two or three of 
the State senators were inclined at first to oppose the 
bill, on the ground that after a certain amount had been 
loaned, bills would be introduced to relieve the local 
school districts of their obligations. This opposition 
was soon overcome, and apparently these fears have 


proved groundless.” 


In the light of subsequent events, one can 
hardly help wondering what were the thoughts 
passing through the mind of James Barbour, re- 
sponsible and respected citizen of Orange county, 
when he offered the bill setting aside “all escheats, 
contiscations, fines, penalties and forfeitures, and 
all rights accruing to the State as derelict, for the 
encouragement of learning.”” Did he catch a vi- 
sion of the constant stimulus this fund would 
prove in the establishment of a real system of 
public schools ? Did he foresee how it would 
stand as a rock in a weary land amid the storms 
and disasters of the Civil War period? Did he 
perhaps dream of an educational revival made 
possible one hundred years hence by the modern 
thought of loaning the capital as well as appro- 
priating the income of this fund? 

For many years Thomas Jefferson and the bril- 
liant coterie who were aiding him to guide the 
steps of the world’s greatest and most daring ad- 
venture in democracy had been talking about 
educating all of the people, and the Governor, 
John Tyler, Sr., had just sounded in his annual 
message another clarion call for better educa- 
tional facilities; but James Barbour was a man 
of action, and, besides, he had just come into a 
position of the most responsible leadership. I 
fancy I can see his look of determination when he 


found all of the usual and respectable sources of 


income pre-empted. “Fines,” “escheats,” “con 
fiscations,” “penalties” and “derelicts’—what 


motley crew! 


But he took what he could get and 
thereby enrolled his name forever as one of th 
greatest benefactors of his people. 

The establishment of the literary fund was, no 
doubt, the first “segregation act” in the history | 
of the Commonwealth, and it is a matter of great 
moment, as well as a striking coincidence, that 
the year 1916, which is a kind of landmark in the 
history of that fund, should also be distinguished 
by the revival of the segregation doctrine in be 
half of the schools. One of the best sources of 
revenue under modern conditions is the inheri 
tance tax, and the Legislature of 1916 segregated 
this tax absolutely and entirely for the benefit of 
the elementary schools. Therefore, | am moved 
to ask: If so great benefits have been derived 
from the segregation of fines, escheats, confisca 
tions, penalties and derelicts, what may we not 
expect from taxes on such respectable and bountt- 
ful producers as direct and collateral inheri- 
tances ? 


MY RUNABOUT 


I have a little runabout, 
Its parts are never rusty, 

It’s sometimes hard to guide, but yet 
It’s quite secure and trusty. 


It does my mother’s errands, and 
My daddy’s, aunt’s, and cousin’s, 
Beside my own—why in a day, 





I’m sure that there are dozens. 


It isn’t run by gasoline, 
Or e-l-e-c-t-r-i-c-i-t-y, 

The “Billy Brown’—just try it, sir, 
My runabout is—me! 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep u 
the right :— 

And the choice goes by forever, ‘twixt that darkness 
that light. 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





FIELD WORK 


i the 28th of August, in company with the 
‘rintendent of Prince William County, Mr. 
'}. McDonald, the former superintendent and 
sent county president of the leagues, Mr. G. G. 
r, and Honorable C. G. Meetz, vice-president 
ihe county organization, we motored from 
assas out twelve miles to the Hayfield one- 
in school, of which Miss Myrtle Merrell is the 
her, and organized a splendid league. A very 
and enthusiastic crowd was present and en- 
| into the work of organization with the de- 
ination to make the league a success. We 
ict splendid things for this community under 
leadership of this capable young teacher. 
vas pleased to find Mr. McDonald so enthu- 
tic over the prospects of good school work 
ie county this year. He is entering into the 
with an energy and determination that cer- 
ly indicate success. While he had only a short 
in which to prepare for the opening of 
ol, he seems to have done the work well. A 
| organizer, a successful business man, some 
iol experience, and the passion for serving his 
w-men indicate a pretty good combination 
| superintendent. Mr. Tyler had done the 
< so well that we sincerely trust that his suc- 
i will not fall behind him. 
n the twelfth of September we had the pleas- 
of attending the Smyth County Institute, 
re a splendid county organization of the 
ues was perfected. Delegates from practically 
it the twenty-two leagues in the county were 
sent and made splendid reports of the work 
They were eager 





ec leagues have been doing. 
a county organization, and entered into the 
k enthusiastically. The first special work to 
ngaged in is the medical inspection of all the 
iol children, which had already been started 
ugh the assistance of the leagues. The fol- 


‘ng officers were elected for the year: Mrs. 


nk A. Wilder, president, North Holston, Va. ; 


Mr. G. A. Jordon, vice-president, Marion, Va. ; 
Mrs. Robert Goolsby, secretary and treasurer, 
Marion, Va. 

The institute was well attended and the work 
was of a high order. It seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion of all present that this was the best 
institute the county has had, but one would only 
expect such a report of regular and systematic 
progress from the capable and efficient superin- 
tendent, B. E. Copenhaver. 

Two trips to the University have been made 
during the month in order to complete the ar- 
rangements for a programme of co-operation be- 
tween our association, the University, and V. P. I. 
Extension Departments, and the State Y. M. C. 
A. Department, for the promotion of the work 
among the boys and girls in the State. 


THE HIGH (OR ELEMENTARY ) SCHOOL CO-OPERA- 
TIVE LEAGUE 


In order to work out a plan of co-operation for 
the young peoples’ work, we have decided to 
change the name from Junior League to the 
High School Co-operative League. This same 
league can be organized in the elementary school 
and there be called the Elementary School Co- 
operative League. 

By this plan of co-operation our association will 
furnish the bulletin, giving a constitution and by- 
laws, form of organization, and suggestions for 
the work of each committee. We will, of course, 
have charge of the organization of the leagues 
and keeping of their record. Miss J. Douglas 
Wright, of our office, has been designated as 
Secretary of this work. The University of Vir- 
ginia will furnish a bulletin, outlining the local, 
county and State contest in literary work and 
athletics. The Extension Department of Blacks- 
burg will furnish the information for boys and 
girls in industrial club work. The State Y. M. C. 
A. Department will present literature on Young 
Peoples’ Christian Association work. 
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[his means that every high school in the State SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT DAY 


should only have one organization; that is, the 
High School Co-operative League and this league We are suggesting that School Improvement 


Day (Do not call it Patrons’ Day, for you want tl 


1 


should have committees to look after these vari- 


ous ctivities ( ommiuttees suggested are as fol- patrons present at every special day exercise an 
lows: Social and Entertainment Committee, "ot just on this one day) be held on the last Fri- 
School Improvement Committee, Literary and day in October, which is October 27th. The pro- 


Programme Committee, Athletic Committee, gramme is ready to go to press and we hope t 
Committee on Boys’ Club Work, Committee on Mail it in a few days to all of the leagues and t 
those teachers whose names and addresses have 


Girls’ Club Work. The elementary schools can 
As many of the superintendents 


have these same committees, but the elementary been sent to us. 


and high school pupils should be kept in separate have not complied with our request to send this 


organizations in those schools where the elemen- list of names of teachers, we urge those who d 
tary and high school are both taught in same 0t receive this programme to write to us for it 
All our special day programmes will be published 
in one bulletin, and we are eager to have this i1 


the hands of every teacher in the State. If you 


building. 


We urge every high school in the State to or- 


ganize a league immediately. We are preparing : : . 
, co og . a es . do “ecelve one ot fail to write to us for it 
a new bulletin for this organization, but with 4° not receive one, do not fail to write to us for i 


these suggestions any high school principal should 

be able to go ahead with the work, even betore spare LEAGUE MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAI 
he bulletin reaches him. If the school has a 
a : _— CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 28TH TO 
Junior League, the only thing necessary is to 
; eke: ; . DECEMBER IST 
re-organize it on this plan. 


Our first meeting will be held on Wednesda 

rHE COMMUNITY LEAGUE BULLETIN . ’ = . . 
ih: eee ne afternoon, November 29th. Then sessions will be 
’ ; ; held Thursday morning, Thursday afternoon, 
Through the co-operation of the State Depart- |. he otha : - 
; Friday morning, Friday afternoon, and Friday 
ments of ducation, Health, Highways, Agricul- ead ee ed ; : : 
ss ; as ae night. Practically every problem confronting the 
ture, Charities and Corrections, and V. P. I. we ; 4 / 
5s —_ leagues will be discussed by able speakers, duri 
are just issuing our new bulletin for the Com- é : E Be 
: ae ee this series of meetings and every league should 
munity (School and Civic) Leagues, and it will ' ‘ 
certainly send at last one delegate. My teacher 





certainly be of great value to the leagues. Work ~~, a 
v ee pen friend, do not let them send you, but insist that 
for each committee is very definitely suggested, oi : 
. . ~ . S a & 7e > eBlecTe as 1eo% > > see 
so that no trouble should be occasioned in finding °°!" — be elected as deleg ite, then wi 7 . 
sestion for something to do. The constitu- that this delegate comes to the meeting, for it w1 
tion and by-laws are somewhat more complete mean much to the success of your work to have 
than the constitution and by-laws given in our leading citizen of your community come under t! 
former bulletins, so we will ask all the leagues to influence of this meeting. Please send us t 


adopt this new form. This bulletin is just going name of the delegate from your league at tl 
forward now. very earliest possible moment. 





A pretty good firm is Watch & Waite. 
And another is Attit, Early & Late. 
And still another is Doo & Dairet, 

But the best is probably Grinn & Barrett. 


Educator-Journal. 
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Among the Colleges 





lent 
tl 
al 
Fr coc ina — 
ia UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
= gistration for the ninety-first session of the Uni- 
lt , of Virginia began Thursday, September 14th. 
ay number of students registered to date is much 
ants r than the total number registered at same date last 
thi \ll indications point to a total enrollment for 
1 | ession 1916-’17 of more than eleven hundred stu- 
) & ' 
. | 
r it j 


he facilities of the school of education have been 
he ised by the establishment of a chair of School 
3 1 inistration. Twelve courses in education will be 
vou ed this year by four full professors. This school 

great opportunities to the school men and pros- 
ve school men of the State. 


he chair of School Administration, which has been 
VA | to the School of Education will be filled by J. L. 
\lanahan, formerly professor of Education and High 
iol Visitor, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Pro- 
r Manahan was recommended to the Board of Visi- 
by President Alderman and the committee from the 
iol of Education after a very careful search in the 
lb of education for an available man who had spe- 
ed the school administration. His academic and 
essional training, as well as his school experience, 





: . ently qualify him for this position. He was grad- 
ed from the high school at Belle Center, Ohio, in 
a ;, received the degrees of B. S. and B. Ped., from 
uld hio Northern University in 1912, pursued graduate work 
het » Harvard University from 1912 to 1915, receiving his 
i, ster’s degree at Harvard in June 1914. He is now 
ndidate for the doctor’s degree, having completed all 
os i the required work in residence. He has had a varied 
\ successful experience as a teacher and school ad- 
r¢ istrator. 
t! Plans have been made for enlarging the extension 
{ k of the University this year. The syllabus for the 
t] rse of Bible study for the high schools of the State, 


ntly adopted by the State Board: of Education is 
being distributed by the Bureau of Extension as its 
September bulletin. This syllabus was prepared by a 
mittee of which Professor W. M. Forrest, of the 
ersity is chairman. It is a pamphlet of about fifty 
Professor Charles G. Maphis, of the School of 
ition, is director of the Bureau of Extension and 
Fred M. Alexander, formerly principal of the Cape 

les High School, is assistant. 
he Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
3ureau of Extension of 


ue, which is a part of the 
‘niversity, has arranged a comprehensive program 
literary and athletic activities of the high schools. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The seventy-seventh session of the Virginia Military 
Institute was formally opened on September 7th. The 
full quota of cadets, numbering nearly 400, reported on 
time. Class work began without delay. The drilling of 
new cadets began September Ist. 


On Sunday, September t1oth, the entire corps of 
cadets assembled for the last time in the old Jackson 
Memorial Hall and heard an address of counsel and 
welcome by Gen. E. W. Nichols, superintendent. The 
new secretary of the V. M. I. Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Walter E. Durham, formerly of Richmond 
College, spoke briefly of Y. M. C. A. plans for the year. 


General Nichols has received from the Secretary 
of War a copy of the report made by Captain S. J. 
Bayard Schindel, of the general staff, dealing with his 
inspection of the institute last April. The institute is 
again put in Class A among the honor military colleges 
of the country, a distinction it has had ever since the 
annual inspection of such colleges was instituted by the 
government a number of years ago. 


Captain Schindel gives the spirit and work of the 
institute the highest praise possible and makes several 
interesting suggestions. He says among other things: 


“After having inspected the institute for the last four 
years, I am convinced that the government has a won- 
derful asset so far as the output of this institution is 
concerned. There can be no reason why at least ten of 
these cadets annually should not be appointed as second 
lieutenants in the regular army, while the increase of 
the regular service is going on pursuant to the act of 
June 3, 1916. 


“The issue of machine guns is recommended, provided 
the War: Department under the new regulations for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps approves the organiza- 
tion of machine gun units in connection with the in- 
fantry battalion. 

“This institution, through the efforts of its super- 
intendent, Gen. E. W. Nichols, has co-operated most 
heartily and sincerely with the War Department. 

“The inspection of the institute for the past four 
vears leads one to the belief that the subjects prescribed 
in the courses for the training of members of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, can, without doubt, be 
taught here. The new regulations prescribe a camp in 
place of a practice march, the latter not being considered 
as essential; besides this, more tactical instruction can 
be given in camp of equal duration. Within a day’s 
march of Lexington can be found many suitable places, 
and the new law permits the issue of the necessary 











84 
equipment for these camps. Instruction at the camp 
will supplement the theoretical work within barracks. 


‘The opportunities for making effective these changes 
are many, and with the energy which has characterize 
its past history, the institute can be made a model for all 
military colleges.” 

Schindel gives high praise to the work of the 


Col. H. L. Hodges, 


co-operation existing between him and the faculty. 


Captan 


commandant, and to the degree of 


The work of the cadets, their military spirit and zeal 
and their appearance on parade and in the field received 


He 
the 


great commendation from Captain Schindel. em- 


phasized his recommendation that units of new 


Reserve Officers Training Corps should be organized at 
the institute 
The 


accept d and 


superintendent announces that 400 cadets have 
been a number more are on the waiting 
list, so that no more applications can be considered for 


this session. The new class consists of 175. 


School 
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The new members of the faculty include Major S. M 
Milner, adjunct professor of Latin and romance lan 
guages; Capt. W. C. Brown, assistant professor of elec 
trical engineering; Capt. J. F. Hepner, assistant pro 
fessor of English; Capt. L. H. McKay, assistant pro 
fessor of chemistry. Major Milner comes from th: 
University of Wisconsin. Captain Brown was graduate: 
last June with high honors from the Massachusett 
Institute of Technology. Captain Hepner, after hi 
graduation from the Virginia Military Institute in 191- 


s 


was commandant at the Bingham School, North Caro 
lina. Captain McKay was one of the Institute’s dis 


tinguished graduates last June. 


Work has been started on the transformation of th 
old Jackson Memorial Hall into an addition to barracks 
The new hall, which includes the gymnasium and swim 
ming pool, will be ready for use within about six week: 

The opening hops were held on September 15th an 
16th in the Mess Hall, where all the dances were hel 
some The attendance was unusually larg: 
many visitors being present from far and near. 


years 


ago. 


News 





NORFOLK COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Norfolk county’s public schools, which are ranked 
by the State Board of Education as in the front rank 
of Virginia’s school system, opened recently for the 


10,000 pupils, and with the outlook 


new school term witl 


1 1,1 : 4 
highiy successt 


tor a mgniy 


11 school year. 


The now in the midst of building 
programs for new school buildings, for white pupils, 

: four-room brick building, was occupied 
recently at Ballentine Place, 1 


being equipped with modern heating and ventilation. 


county 1s just 


one of whi h, a 


having cost $16,000, anc 


Heretofore there has been no medical inspection in 
Norfolk county 
las been provided for in three of the school 
Tani Creek, Washington Western 


with a physician and nurse in each of these dis- 


schools, but this term a system of 


the 
inspection | 


districts ers and 
Branch 
tricts, the 


time 


physicians to give part and the nurses all of 
the medical inspection system being under 
the county health 


their 
the 
department. 


supervision and regulation of 

Cooking, sewing and manual training are taught in 
all the colored schools of the county, with four colored 
these departments being supported by the 
Jeans Slater the 
leagues of the county, and by a supplemental appropria- 
These branches are 


supervisors 


and funds, also by colored school 


tion by the district school boards. 


not taught in the white schools of the county. 


In order to meet the increasing expenses of the 
schools Norfolk county this year has an increased tax 
levy of 5 cents on the $100 in each district. 


The value of public school property in the count 
is upward of half a million dollars. 
The county pays these salaries; high school princi 
principals 
High scho 
Ek 


white, $35 to $60; colored, u 


pals—S600 to $1,500. Elementary school 
white $500 to $900; colored, $250 to $675. 
teachers—white, $55 to $70 a month; colored, $35. 
school teachers 
to $32.50. It is said to be a difficult matter for Norfol 
county to keep its teachers, for the reason that after tl 


county trains them they leave to go to the cities in ord 


mentary 


to get better salaries. 


APPOMATTOX AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
OPENS WITH MANY NEW FEATURES 


The Agricultural School opened last week with tl 
largest enrollment in its history for the first month, 
few over 400 students with about 100 more to come y« 
The faculty is increased by two strong university me! 
and extension work is being tried out for the first tim: 
A poultry club, and a pig club are being organized a1 
much interest is manifested. The school purposes 
raise both the chickens and the pigs for distributi: 
the first year, and many pupils are taking part in tl 
work. The dormitory is filled to overflowing, whi 
two residences recently purchased are filled and oth: 
rooms down town leased to satisfy the deman: 
Some pupils had to be turned away on account of la 


of room. There are pupils from fifteen counties, a! 
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i1and for the new dormitory is greater than for the 

t completed. The new dormitory will be com- 
in early spring and ready by next session. A 
symnasium is now being built, work being done 
entirely by the students in the school. Pure 
tock is being purchased and farm activity of 
ds is being conducted on the farm. A small 
ry has been in operation at the school during the 
with enough canned goods to last till next 


rhaps one of the most striking features of the 
is the fact that pupils can get through with 
nt board, modern home, for the low sum of 
and if pupils cannot pay this nearly all can 
ough work to pay the rest. The school raises 
Ik of products on the farm, kills and butchers 
meat, and raises its own hogs. 


L. Crawtey, Principal. 


PULASKI TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
PULASKI, VIRGINIA, September 26, 1916. 


e Pulaski county schools opened with Teachers’ 
te Friday and Saturday, September 15th and 16th, 
auditorium of the grammar school building of 


meeting was well attended, eighty-one of the 
five teachers in the division being present, be- 
number of visitors. In addition to this we had 
isure of having State Superintendent Stearnes 

who did much to make the meeting a success. 
ially prepared program had been arranged for 
e meeting proved a helpful and enjoyable one 
lout. 


e institute was called to order by Division Super- 
nt E. L. Darst, who is regarded as one of the 
« educators of the State. His interest in school 
combined with his ability make him one of the 
ficient superintendents in the State. The meet- 
as opened with devotional exercises by Mrs. 
ll, of the Methodist Church, and followed by a 
eneral remarks from Mr. Darst. Then, in order 
e most good might be accomplished and that the 
rs should have opportunity to discuss phases of 
wn work, the meeting was divided into depart- 
of high school, grade teachers and rural schools. 


ter the opening session the teachers dispersed into 


‘ 


rs. L. A. Sayers, principal of Pulaski High School, 
ed over the high school section. Her ability and 
f successful experience enabled her to very capa- 
eside over this department and give many helpful 
tions. A number of interesting papers were read 

to high school betterment and each followed by 


round table discussions. The subjects creating the 
greatest interest were “How to Keep High School 
Pupils in School” and “The Social Life of the High 
School.” 


Miss Julia Leache, principal of graded school of 
Pulaski, presided over the grade teachers’ conference. 
Her interest and enthusiasm in the work showed her 
fitness for the position and her ready solution of school 
problems were a feature of the discussions. A number 
of excellent papers were read, followed by discussions 
which showed great interest on the part of the teachers. 
The work was on lines of better instruction, especially 
on penmanship and English. 


Miss Cornelia Jones, teacher of the Allisonia School, 
was chairman of the rural department. Her success in 
rural schools, as well as in grades, enabled her to very 
ably conduct this department. Here, as in the other 
sections, papers and discussions were given on school 
problems pertaining to this branch of the work. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was one from Miss Mary McCue on 
“The Teacher as a Community Leader.” 


Mr. Stearnes and Mr. Darst visited each of these 
meetings joining in the discussions and giving new 
ideas. 

In addition to the departmental meetings, there 
were a number of general meetings in which we were 
addressed on topics of interest to us all. Among these 
were Mr. Stearnes on “Relation of Home to School,” 
Mr. R. E. P. Hane, editor of the Southwest Times, 
on “Patriotism in Our Schools,” Commonwealth’s At- 
torney F. W. Morton, on “Requirements of a Teacher,” 
and Mr. Darst, “Hints to Teachers.” 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Pulaski Teachers’ Association. Miss Julia 
Leache was chosen president and Miss F. D. Taliaferro 
secretary and treasurer. Vice-Presidents were chosen 
from each of four districts. These were Miss Alma 
Wilkerson, Palaski; Mr. W. P. Tate, Newbern; Miss 
Cornelia Jones, Hiawassie, and Mr. C. E. Kirkwood, 
Dublin. 
the year, hold district meetings in their respective 


These vice-presidents will, at some time in 


districts. 


Miss Mary McCue, Mr. J. W. Showalter and Miss 
Hattie White were chosen delegates to the educational 
conference in Richmond with power to select their own 
alternates. 


The meeting then adjourned, and the teachers dis- 
persed to their respective schools to begin work the 
following Monday. All felt that they had been bene- 
fitted by the conference and went to their work with a 
better understanding of the duties ahead of them. 


If the institute is a forerunner of our school work 
for the year we may look for the most successful year 
in our history. 

Myra Howarp. 
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DENTS FROM DANVILLE 


COLLEGE STI 


Che principal of the Danville High School reports 


graduating class, seventeen have 


that of last vear’s large 
entered college, eight girls and nine boys. The col- 
leges on the list are the University of Virginia, William 


and Mary, V. M. I., Richmond and V. P. I., for the boys, 
ind Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Farmville, Har- 
risonburg, Westhampton, and Martha Washington for 
the girls. 


W. D. Mooney. 


September 30, 1916. 


SMYTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
Probably the most interesting and helpful Teachers’ 
Institute in the history of public education in the county 
was conducted Monday and Tuesday of this week by 
Division Superintendent B. E. Copenhaver. One hun- 
dred and nineteen teachers from all parts of the county 
were present, in addition to about thirty-five Civic 
League Workers, members of the district school boards, 
and a number of prominent educators from outside the 
county. The various meetings better attended 
than ever before, and every teacher and worker showed 
an earnestness and enthusiasm that promises well for the 
conduct of the schools during the current session. The 
plan of having the institute at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, instead of in the late fall, was of the nature of 
an experiment, and Superintendent Copenhaver ex- 


presses himself as highly delighted with the results. 


were 


The institute was opened in Court Square Audi- 
at 10:30, with an address of 
welcome by Mayor R. L. Goolsby, to which Mr. W. R. 
Moncure, of the Chilhowie High School, responded in 
his well known graceful Superintendent 
Copenhaver then presented the teachers his plans for 
the coming year, which include a fight for a higher per- 


torium, Monday morning, 


manner. 


centage of daily attendance, a closer association of 
teachers and patrons, and extended activity among 
League Workers. The County Teachers’ Association 


then went into session, President H. L. Crowgey, of the 
Saltville High School, in the chair. The report of the 
secretary and treasurer for 1915-1916 was read and 
adopted. It was decided that each 
subscriber for the VirGINIA JOURNAL oF EpucaTIOoN, the 
half the and the District Boards 
Association dues were fixed at twenty- 


the district boards 


teacher become a 


teacher paying cost, 
the remainder. 
five cents, and the clerks of were 


asked to deduct the amount from each teacher’s salary 


for the first month and turn it over to the treasurer. 
Officers were elected for 1916-1917 as follows: Mr. 
W. R. D. Moncure, Chilhowie High School, president ; 


Mrs. C. A. Pruner, the Schools, secretary and treasurer. 


The most unusual and interesting feature of the 
s the meeting of the League Workers of the 


institute wa 


county, Smyth county has twenty-two leagues, the largest 
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number of any county in Southwest Virginia, and the 
second largest in the State. Each league was repre- 
sented by one or more delegates, and reports were made 
of the work done last year. Mr. J. H. Montgomery, of 
the State Department delivered a most forceful addres 
A county association was formed, and Mrs. Wilder, of 
Saltville, elected president. This meeting, a large room 
literally crowded with earnest and enthusiastic citizens 
endeavoring to find what they might do, individually 
and collectively, for the good of our children, was the 
most inspiring sight the writer has ever witnessed. A 
few more of such meetings, and educational conditions 
in the county will be completely revolutionized. 


s 


There will be an ice cream supper at the new Oak 
Point Saturday, September 16th 
Every one in the community is urged to attend as sey- 


school house on 


eral matters of importance will be discussed. 


THE DRAUGHT TO DRAIN 

Smile and the earth grows fairer, 
Frown and the world grows cold; 

There’s nought in life to borrow, 
Each must his standard hold. 


Craven are all life’s weaklings, 
3rave are the chosen few; 
Heav’n helps an earnest purpose, 

As flow’rs with sparkling dew. 


There’s nought in life but triumph, 
For one who dares to dream; 
If dreams are set to action, 
In one unswerving scheme. 


He who would reap a harvest, 
Must sow his seed with care; 
Only the noblest efforts 
Will yield the victor’s share. 


—Lena Marie James. 


There is nothing more likely to shock the public t! 
revelations as to college English. It is not that coll 
English is sometimes astonishing but that credit is sot 
times given for such English. 

Here is a case that is likely to be somewhat famou 
or infamous. A university student received “C,” or 
points above failure, on a paper which contained all 
these statements: 

Vapid—Moist or damp. 

Debilitate—To reckon or to classify. 

Altruistic—Trusting in all things 

Penitence—Gentle or kind-hearted. 

Odium—Odd or not matured.—E-rchange. 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





AUGUST REPORTS 


expect to have an increase in the enrollment in 


lria over last year. 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


1916-17 term of the Alexandria County schools 


gin September 18th. 
W. T. HODGES, Supt. 


month of August was spent in making out the 
nual reports of the division of Bath and High- 
nd getting things in shape for the coming session. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


schools of Buena Vista, Va., open on September 


J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 


schools of Danville open September 18th. 
F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 


high schools of Gloucester County open Septem- 
h; all other white schools September 18th, and the 

October Ist. 
mn. A. 


schools 


FOLKES, Supt. 


faking out the annual report, the constant locating 
thers and looking after new buildings have given 
perintendent of Halifax constant occupation. We 
mtracted for six new buildings (none one-room), 
will be completed by October Ist, and are adding 
| improving three others. Black Walnut patrons 
given us, for building $1,300.00; Birch Creek, for 
g $650.00; Red Bank, for building $250.00, and 
ke, for building $600.00. Houston adds $1,500.00 
building, finding that it was not large enough. 
ese things show constant growth and interest. 


H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


ong the many new buildings in the course of 
nin Nelson County is a two-room building for the 
School, now being constructed in accordance 
State plans and specifications by Mr. Fred W. 
t, of Richmond, entirely at his own expense, and 
led as a free gift to the Greenfield District. The 
ies Mill School Board is building a new room for 
leetwood High School; will employ three teachers 
e high school department and will operate both 
ntary and high school departments nine months, in 
to make it an accredited first grade high school. 


H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 





The Board of School Trustees of Newport News, at 
the regular meeting in August, officially approved the 
plan of medical inspection in the schools inaugurated by 
the patrons last year, and decided to take the work over 
as a definite part of the school system. Two nurses were 
employed (one white and one colored) to do the neces- 
sary follow-up work and definite arrangements were 
made for the thorough inspection of every child in the 
A great step in the direction of progress. 

D. A. DUTROW, Supt. 


schools. 


We had arranged to open the Norfolk city schools 
Monday, September 11th, but the date will probably be 


changed to the 2oth. 
R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 


The superintendent of Petersburg took a vacation of 

three weeks. 
F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 

The high schools and graded schools of Southampton 
County, with terms of nine months, will open September 
14th. All other white schools and six colored schools 
will open October sth. All other colored schools will 
open November 16th. 


G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


The prospects in Spotsylvania are that funds will be 
scarcer than usual this year, as the board of super- 
visors cut the school levies in spite of all that I could 
do. . We hope to have our teachers’ meetings early in 
October if one of the examiners can be with us. Dis- 
trict boards have been called upon to meet the demands 
of the State Board of Health, regarding outhouses and 
drinking cups for pupils. In most instances, these re- 
quirements were already filled, or nearly so. We hope 
to have all schools opened October 2nd. 

In Stafford, school levies were raised to an average 
of 42 cents, which will increase our local funds. When 
this was done, we were under the impression that 42 
cents was the average rate of the State. Quite a number 
of teachers who were engaged have accepted schools 
elsewhere, which puts us to much trouble, but we hope 
to open all schools October 2nd. District boards noti- 
fied to meet the requirements of the State Board of 
Health, regarding outhouses, drinking arrangements, etc. 
Most of the schools were already practically up to the 


mark. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


My “institute” was held at Tazewell September 1st 
and 2nd with 131 white teachers present. Schools have all 
opened under unusually encouraging conditions. We 
have more of our old teaching force with us, and in 
same school, than any year prior to this. 

W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 
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Our Letter Box 





GIRLS’ CANNING CLUBS FINE WORK 


BURKEVILLE, Va., August 15, 1916. 
Editor Journal: 
I have your letter of August roth. 


We have 1,130 girls in the Canning Clubs, 904 in the 
Poultry Clubs, 
stration Clubs, making a total of 2,892 girls and women. 


Besides this we 


858 organized women in Home Demon- 


have about 1,089 women to whom we 
have sent instructions in canning and other suggestions 
These women are living in 
We have 24 counties 


for home development. 
counties where we have no work. 


organized, with 22 county agents, supervising these 


women we have one State agent, after September Ist, 
two district agents, and one specialist in home eco- 
Last year the girls put up and sold 99,587 
containers, valued at $19,898.92 and sold fresh from their 


nomics. 


plats, vegetables amounting to $6,805.54. 
I hope this is what you wish. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Etta G. AGNEw. 


FINE WORK OF BOYS’ CORN CLUBS 
3URKEVILLE, VA., August 17, 1916 


Editor Journal: 


In accordance with my letter of the 15th written from 
Blacksburg, I give you below a list of eight Corn Clu! 
boys making the largest yields in the State in 1915: 


Cost Per 

Bushels_ Bushe! 

Marius Malgrem, Hickory, Va. ioe $1 

Gilbert Clary, Emporia, Vai «. .6.600. 500% 154 4 

Charles Ksncaid, Ewing; Va. 2.5. 0<.0<000 145 25 
Carl E. Wallace, Sinking Creek, Va. ....139 

Otis Wright, Roseland, Va. ............ 136 12 

Guy Wright, Roseland, Va: ..... <2. 133 13 

Rhea Kincaid, Ewing, Va. ............. 128 18 

Cameron C. Trenor, Sinking Creek ...... 126 34 


Trusting this information may be of service to yo 
I beg to remain 
Yours very truly, 
T. O. Sanpy, 
State Agen 




















70 Fifth Avenue 


The 80 Volumes Rasy 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


! 

i | ' 
| combine unusual quality with reasonable cost. The list price of three- |! 

* | fourths of the volumes in this series ranges from twenty to thirty |! 
1? | cents, yet the make-up is not sacrificed to cheapness. ' 
r ‘ ° ' 
Furthermore, the students enjoy studying these books. The notes ‘ 

$ ° ° ° ° ' 
are clear, the type plain, the binding attractive. . 

. , 
5 | With few exceptions all the reading required for college entrance lj 
3 | is included in the series. 
| . 

| . Why not write us concerning your plans ‘ 

| for the year’s reading ? : 
i 


GINN AND COMPANY 


in the 





NEW YORK 
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' e e e ? 
! ere ou be at Sixty-rive 
i e 
| Statistics show that out of 100 average healthy men at 25 
‘ . 
36 will be dead at sixty-five 
1 will be rich 
4 will be wealthy 
5 will be supporting themselves by work 
54 will be dependent upon friends, relatives or charity 
Could anything more clearly show the necessity for saving? 
The chances are 9 to 1 against you Unless You Start Saving Now 
Deposits in our Savings Department draw 3% interest from day of deposit. 
A Complete Financial Service for Your 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 
[The Ameri National Bank 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
-o2-2@ -? e od e ad ad nd ad e hed ad e e ° e ° + 
oe . co-> 0+ “+ + 
; 2 SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Catalogue mailed free 3 
‘BRADLEY'S Helps for Progressive Tear | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, w'resthew sreaten 
' Flags, Festooning, asic Tabless Lights. Entertainment Material. 
ire Cut-Outs (in three sets), per set. -$ .25 @ Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, Drawing, 
ce in Wonderland Stetlene Goose Series 4 Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy , 
Miscellaneous Designs ? heer Panty ce a Drawing Stencils, Black 
es Children Need. Bailey. Postpaid.... 1,50 é ser hg ose te gn tic = ing Stars, Papers, moots, Raffia, 
; ert egg 5g Aguas my "Cleve 1.50 ! eg Siches, 2 Diese een lge--om Mima ar Agggan ee 
POREUAG) co ogiccucne os enGuawsere wenn 2.00 i Address to A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA. ¢ 
vy Money, Colored Pegs, Word and Number = * eadiaiaes eaped 
ers and complete equipments for the busy 
Se a us your order for prompt shipment. + o—-? o-—-° 0-2. o-— 0-0. + 
log on request. q 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
Guaranteed in every particular, or your 00 , 
1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. money back. State kind of pen point $1 ; 
¢ you use. — 
=o ° — ° + ¢ ' 
' The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
ees oe - as 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. 
' . +- oo ° oe o—-7 + 
i Advertising That Tells!!; ._. hadi a 
: ; $ 
‘ ‘ a 
, ‘ The Virginia Journal of Education ARE YOU TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 
‘ ' reaches 29,000 readers , 
é ‘ Enclose 10 cents postage stamps for samples of books 4 
: It is the Official Organ of the State Department of helpful in teaching agriculture. 
~ } blic Instruction. Educational Department 
ati i It has no competition. It goes to every County International Harvester Company of N. J., Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
HY + nd City of the State. Ranciiuiendines See oe 
vi a } e . . . - 
1) _ Virginia Journal of Education t--= “+ . a’ 
y J ; Office: Chamber of Commerce Building } When replying to advertisements, please mention the 
S RICHMOND, VA. \ Virginia Journal of Education é 
‘ 
+= ->---@. + ee o- ° _ 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT Virginia Polytechnic Institute i 
: ‘ and ‘ 
; 
Do ‘ LO - - bad bad ? 
et go re ae + Agricultural and Mechanical College | 
other year with window ¢ j ; 
: shades that are more Blacksburg, Virginia : 
‘ bother than good. The , F . { 
ae a oe a ne A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and H 
‘ S oe nee Engineering. é 
important bearing a = Fifteen degree courses offered. ! 
} the health and welfare Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. ' 
of the child. H Winter Short Course in Agriculture. H 
} Naturally the child 4 Pic Brinig of fifty-three professors and in- ' 
4 . Ss TS. ; 
should be the first con- Expenses for the session to a state student, i 
‘ sideration in the school, ¢ } $256.75. ' 
but light and ventilation $ Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 4 
should be the second * plied with baths and fresh water from a spring | 
eel ial ; «6 g-soreguiarly tested by the college bacteriologist. { 
‘ iat ate al ‘ Military Science and Tactics—Commandant ¢ 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK U. S. Officer detailed by the government. ! 
Adjustable Window Shades Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- i 
neued the Gsntved abeuik at Us onl tee ob ott nations held the week preceding the opening ; 
times TI ey are onstructed in such a way that 6 of the session. ‘ 
| ng yb 98 An ahieaee ana ~~ ‘ Session always opens on the Wednesday | 
setved Yor ali témaan ee eae Scie li nearest the 21st of September. H 
‘ In doing your school shopping this year be Summer School conducted each summer for ¢ 
sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- } 
oe ee eae mencement. i 
; 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
SPICELAND, IND. ; Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. } 
+ 
$H-0-— 0-0-0 0 0: 8 oe oe nn a ee -—< ° seieatias $ 
+ ° * ° o>:e-=-s- e e e ~ e e e e e ~ ~ _ o ~ ~ _— o - -+ 
; 
‘ 
' 
‘ 

F . * . . . . 

The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of : 
' 
i 
e H 
Whittet (@, Shepperson | 
° 
: ' 
Printers ! 
' 
‘ 
' 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
J 
| 
Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake ' 
i almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, ! 
‘ 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. i 
‘ 
' 
¢ 
! 
‘ 
| 
ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED H 
' 
; 
‘ ! 
emenmaneient ” a of 








O56 See GsesOcenes. 
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College of 
Tilliam and Mary 








|—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
B. S., A. M. 


|—Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, etc. 


SO OO Oe ee ee ee. > 


[—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
High School Graduates. 


.—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
—Normal Academy for those not having 


College entrance. State scholarships 
for young men preparing to be teachers. 


Loan Fun —— 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
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Washington and Lee University 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 








ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 
ENGINEERING 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
and inspiring memories, it gives 
a Twentieth Century training amid 
the social culture of Old Virginia at 
its best, and gathers to its campus 
a select student-body from thirty- 
five States and foreign countries. 
For Catalogue, etc., address 


President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 


LEXINGTON 33 VIRGINIA 
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Virginia Teachers Reading Course 








How to Teach the Fundamental 
Subjects 


By C. N. KENDALL and G. A. MIRICK 
Reading Circle, Price $1.12, Postpaid 
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. 
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é 

' 

: The best thought of the day on the teaching 
' the subjects that are found in the elementary 
° ools.’—H. C. EREBS, Superintendent, Somerset 
} inty Schools, New Jersey. 

i ‘It is full of help and inspiration. It will be 
é pecially helpful to the teacher of little exper- 
' ce and the ones who have not had the chance 
« ittend a normal school.’”—HABRIET LYON, 
' pervisor of Training School, Department of Educa- 
é n, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

1 

é Also adopted by the W. Va. and N. C. Reading 

' Circles as the exclusive book in Pedagogy 

H 2,000 copies sold in Texas 

. 

' 

. 

' 

. 

' 

. 

' 

. 

' 

. 

' 

. 

' 

' 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS 
On the Virginia State List 
Send for Circulars of the above Books 
IRGINIA BOOK CO., RICHMOND 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 
4 Park Street, Boston 


o> 











North Carolina Adopts 


New World Speller and 
New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th, the New-World 
Spellers by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the 
New-World Health Series by Ritchie and Cald- 
well, comprising the Primer of Hygiene, Primer 
of Sanitation and Primer of Physiology, were 
adopted for five years’ basal use in the North 
Carolina public schools. 

Both of these series were the first choice of 
the Sub-Commission of school officials ap- 
pointed to examine the merits of all textbooks 
submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to 
the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 

lwo-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 

1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 

3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 

Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 
professional courses. 

Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 
school communities. 

Correspondence Study Courses for helping teachers while at work. 

full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 

For catalog and full information, address 

JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
+66 > -@ ° ? ° e ° ° so ° ° ° * ° ° 





State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VA. 


HELPS FOR THE TEACHER 


START THE YEAR WITH IMPROVED METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Educative Seat Work: 77 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Spelling: 57 pages. Price, 
Part I. Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part II. Types of Spelling Lessons. 

English in the Elementary Grades: 104 pages. 

Training School Work for Special Days: 62 pages. 

Training School Course of Study: 294 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


rh Cents. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Mailed postpaid at actual cost of publication. Address 


THE BOOK ROOM 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN - FARMVILLE, VA. 
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_ University of Virginia, 


Charlottesville 
Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
THE COLLEGE 


In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 

or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


The Library facilities are excellent. 


All other expenses re- 
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HOME PLACE A lt 


ta 


' HISTORY TEACHERS 


Should write for four page announcement of 
Breasted Ancient History Wall Maps 


> 


jevelopment of physically or mentally retarded children. 
isorders, defective sight or hearing, nervous irritability, or Harding Medieval & Modern history Maps 
action Resident orthopedist. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A. Director 4 
School Map Publishers 


GRACE STREF1 RICHMOND, VA, 4 
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eanmeameae- GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers a. 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE U Ss, Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 





Wash eart and soulintothe plan. Here is how you can get this 
oon tlatekn FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...cmmmm=e Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


Rutteneetie Flag Buttons inthe beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sellthem at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or$S5inany retailstore. And this way you get it qpecieenty free for your school. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

C3 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS ‘“‘WASHINGTON” “DWE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. ## After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO.. i368 Meridian St.,. ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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4 
Prepares Young Women for the Profession of Teaching 
e 
e 
} ELEVATED, HEALTHFUL LOCATION 
e 
Course I prepares for teaching Primary Grades. 
s 
Course II prepares for teaching Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
i Course III prepares for teaching High School work. 
Course 1V—a Household Arts Course. 
Hf Course V—Industrial Arts Course. 
e e ° . . 
Public School Music emphasized. 
° 
} State Scholarship giving free tuition may be secured. 
Expenses very low. 
7 For catalogue and other information, write 
q . 
E. H. RUSSELL, President. 
4 
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irgini {| | Mental Arithmeti 
Reasons Why Virginia Teachers ‘ enta ri metic 
‘ ? q 
; Should Take the Journal Nl Gifford’s “Everyday Arithmetic” has 
j been adopted for exclusive basal use for 
the Virginia Schools. (Virginia edition, 
24 cents.) 
r ; j 
It contains the official announcements of the ato , 
‘ iieieamene “4 of Publi fanisuction. ; Phis oral work, based on text and pictures, 
a Saar ee een is indeed the arithmetic of everyday life. It 
2 to the interests of the State Teachers’ Associa- enables pupils to do independent and rapid 
é tion. thinking. It enlivens teacher and pupil and 
> - . . . . 
é It contains articles by members of the De- prepares for arithmetic out of school, which is 
partment of Public Instruction directed exclu- ¢ usually worked mentally without pencil and 
@ sively to the interests of Virginia teachers. 4 $ paper. 
It contains other departments, such as the : 
Co-operative Education Association, Canning ? 
@ Club Notes, Language and Literature in the WIDE AWAKE READERS 
Primary Grades, et ill prepared directly to 
meet Virginia conditions In fact, the vast RE-ADOPTED as supplementary readers for the public schools. This 
majority of its papers on all subjects are de- time the new Fourth Reader was included in the adoption. 
signed to meet the same end. Conditions in this Retail Price 
State are vastly different from those in New = . —s" nice 
Tork Hence to teach successfully here, one ¢ The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20 cents 
; must have a thorough knowledge of local en- 3 The Wide Awake First Reader (regular ed.) 30 cents 
Se Tene } ¢ The Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 35 cents 
Lastly it keeps Virginia teachers in touch ° - : ‘ : 
$ with « ther * Community of spirit and en- § ‘ The W ide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 40 cents 
, deavor is just as necessary in education as it is The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed.) 50 cents 
in is ss and family relations. Much of fine 
: inspiratior omes from knowing what your fel- 
low worker is doing. The “Journal” keeps all ¢ LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 
> school offic Is of the State acquainted with each ; ? 
; é 34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
e o> o—-e o>-0-—-o-— > > —-6 0-0-4 -0-= -@- o>-* o->-0-—-@ 
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Advertising that Tells!! 








The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


Many of the 6,000 teachers, trustees, division 
superintendents, College and University professors 
who subscribe for it come to Richmond frequently on 
business and pleasure. Besides the Annual State 
Conference brings 3,000 educators to this city every 
year during Thanksgiving Week. Why not let the 
pages of the Journal tell them where to go for the 
best goods? 

Try a good advertisement in our pages, and sce 
how well it will pay. 


Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 
x 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building 


Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


RS 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 


these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 

II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 
science, biology. 

III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 
illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 
the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350; for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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SCHOOL DESKS 


— SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY — 


Same day order is received from Richmond, Va. 
LOW FREIGHT QUICK DELIVERY 


Old Dominion 
Semi-Steel Desks 


Only Original and Genuine 


American Tubular 


Steel Desks 


Vever Breaks in Shipping 


Your desk troubles over when Guaranteed life of building 


you purchase this desk Ribbed Truss Construction 

















VIRGOPLATE 


TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


We are Sole Manufacturers of Virgoplate Blackboards 
The Best Composition Blackboards Manufactured. Used All Over the World 


























Largest Stock of School Furniture and Supplies Manufactured 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


Virginia School Supply Company 
P. O. BOX 1177 
2000-12 West Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 





We furnish this style 
with wood top for $15 


and with |', inch stone 
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top for $19. Compare 





these prices with others 





you may have. 
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We have several other 
: 
| 


styles. Send for catalog. 


¥ 





! THE SOUTHERN DESK CO. - Hickory, N. C. 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


HOW TO TEACH READING 

A manual for teachers. Price 25 cents. 
HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 





72 cards, 6 x 4 inches, for teacher’s use in rapt 
phonic drills. Price 40 cents. 


HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
54 cards, 6 x 4 inches, printed on both sid 
containing 108 words, including all in the 
ten stories in the Howell-Williams Primer 


teache! use. Price 30 cen 


SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 
480 cards, about one inch square, each « 


Facsimile of one of the taining one letter, giving, altogether, all t! 
letters, print and script, capital and small 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION letters, prin 


if pupils at their desks. Price 10 cent 


PHONIC CARDS ae 
Two-thirds of Actual Size SEAT WORK WORD CARDS 


9g cards, containing all the words in_ the 
ine stories in the Howell-Williams Primer, 


card containing all the words for one story; 




















Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for 
amounts less than one dollar. ade : 2 : 

individual words to be cut out by the te: 

] 





and given to pupils for use at their desks 
HOWELL @ COMPANY, NEW YORK ... 


WHITTET & SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS. RICHMOND. VA 





